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FOREWORD 


For the last three years a number of Summer Institutes 
in the teaching of English language have been held in 


- different parts of India under the auspices of the University 


Grants Commission and the British Council. It has been 
a privilege for me to teach at one of these each year. 
Special attention has been paid to the problems of teaching 
students who come to college from the Indian-language- 
medium schools. These have, for the first time, to study 
through the medium of English. With the gradual change- 
over to an Indian medium of instruction the number of 


these students who face this particular problem will 


decrease. Everyone, however agrees that for many years to 
come students will need to be able to read with ease and 
understanding standard books and periodicals availabie 
only in English. The teaching of English, therefore, still 
remains important. 

These Summer Institutes have been held with the idea 
of introducing to college lecturers who have had no pro- 
fessional training in methods of language teaching, some 
of these methods which are proving interesting and effective 
in modern language teaching. 

Thirty years of teaching English in India has taught me 
to sympathize with and appreciate the teachers of India 
who face an increasingly difficult task. The contacts that 
I have bad with teachers in the Institutes of the past three 
years have encouraged me to attempt to set out in this 
book some of the methods of teaching that have been 
profitably demonstrated at these Institutes, as well as some 
that because of the limitations of demonstrations were not 
shown. I hope that the teachers who read this book will 
let me know what points are not clear and what extra help 
they would like from me so that in amy future edition I 
may make the book of more service to them. 
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FOREWORD 


Lastly I should like to thank the British Council for 
inviting me to teach at these Institutes, and my colleagues 


both Indian and British who have encouraged me to write 
this book. 


Whitstable, J. F. F. 
July 1967 
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1. English and the College Student—His Situation and 
Background i 


THE TRANSITION TO THE ENGLISH MEDIUM 


When the student comes to college from the high school 
the greatest change which faces him is the change in 
medium of instruction. It is the experience of most college 
lecturers that this language difficulty is the greatest pro- 
blem in the first weeks, or even months of the students’ col- 
lege life. Some would say that the difficulty is never properly 
overcome, and the problem of communication remains 
one of the most troublesome. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that many lecturers of monolingual classes resort to the 
use of the students mother-tongue, and that an increasing 
number of colleges are using the regional language as the 
medium of instruction. Although this may solve some 
problems, lecturers of all non-language subjects agree that 
their students need to know English in order to be able 
to read those reference books, which are essential and 
which are not yet translated into the mother-tongue. Every- 
one agrees that it will be many years before an adequate 
number of such books can be translated. In many subjects 
the expansion of knowledge is so rapid that books very 
soon get out of date. It is not necessary here to argue this 
point in detail. Everyone is agreed that students need to 
be able to read English well enough to use a library. 

It is the lecturers in English who are expected to take 
steps to improve the students' ability in English. As their 
task is one of improving and not of teaching from the 
beginning, it is useful if they know something of the way 
in which their students ‘have been taught, the difficulties 
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they have faced, the standards that they were expected to 
reach by the end of their school course, the standard they 
have in fact reached, and some of the reasons for the gap 
between the two. Complaints of the low standard in 
English of the average college entrant are so widespread 
that it is unnecessary to labour the point. Everyone knows 
that the standard has deteriorated. It is, however, impor- 
tant to realise some of the reasons for this, and to sort out 
those which are unavoidable from those which could have 
been remedied, or at least mitigated. 

A review, therefore, of some of these causes will help. In 
addition to helping lecturers to understand the students' 
plight, some of their linguistic habits, some of their 
ingrained attitudes and methods of study, this review may 
underline some of the pedagogical principles of language 


learning. It will be useful to list the reasons for the decline 
in standards, 


Reasons for the deterioration in standard 
ig LESS TIME GIVEN TO ENGLISH 


Much less time is given to the study of English than 
formerly. This seems almost too. obvious to mention, but 
it is frequently not taken sufficiently seriously, and it is 
imagined that by producing better syllabuses and stream- 
lined modern methods of teaching as much can be achieved 
in 6 or 8 periods a week (40 minutes each) as when English 
was the medium of instruction and was used for more than 
30 periods a week. Probably more English was learnt in 
the geography, history, science, mathematics or physical 
education lesson than in the English lesson. Few people are 
interested in languages in themselves. They learn them as 
vehicles of knowledge in which they are interested. A boy 
interestėd in chemistry learns English because it tells him 
something about chemistry, It is related to some practical 
experience. It has meaning and significance. It is not 
verbalism. It must be admitted, of course, that it is possible 
for the science lesson to degenerate into verbalism, and for 
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the teacher to teach the class to repeat, for example, the 
words, * Heat expands metals ', without their realising from 
observation what ‘expands’ means. But in the days when 
English was the medium of instruction in even the worst 
taught classes the pupils learnt more English because it was 
related to something else they were learning. 


English learning in the content subjects 


Learning something through English is one of the ways of 
learning English that is. no longer available in schools, 
except of course in the English medium schools. It is inte- 
resting, incidentally, to notice that this method of learning 
English is used in some of the schools in the USSR,! where 
one or two ordinary school subjects are taught through the 
medium of English. This situation does exist, however, in 
the colleges. The students’ vocabulary is certainly expanded 
by the words they meet in the classes in their special sub- 
jects, though it is unlikely that they get much help in: 
improving their grammer. The classes in the content 
subjects can be a help in improving the English of the 
students, but only under certain conditions. The lecturers 
in these subjects must use simple, straightforward English, 
adapted to the level of the students and increasing in com- 
plexity and difficulty gradually as the students show signs 
of improving in understanding. The other essential condi- 
tion is the provision of textbooks in the kind of English the 
students can be expected to understand. Expectation must 
be based on a realistic appraisal of their achievements at 
the time of admission, and not on what is considered 
desirable. The appraisal of standards is apt to be bedevilled 
by being approached from the wrong end. Instead of 
colleges saying that students on admission should have such 
and such a standard in order to be able to cope with 
instruction in English they should ask what it is reasonable 
to expect of students, learning in classes of 50 and more for 


*Foreign and Second Language Teaching in the USSR. E. Glyn 
Lewis, HMI, ETIC Occasional Paper No. 1. 
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6 periods a week for 6-8 years and base their courses on 
this. Expectations must be based on what can be achieved 
and not what it is desirable to achieve. 


English a ‘skill’ subject 


There are certain principles of language learning that 
are illustrated by the superior standard in English of the 
student learning everything through the English medium. 
One is the fact of repetition and practice. Learning a 
language, even one’s own, is learning a skill. Skills are learnt 
only through practice, whether the skill be athletic such as 
cricket, football or any other sport, musical, such as playing 
a violin or any other instrument, manual, such as carpentry, 
needlework, typing. One cannot acquire any of these by 
watching others do them, reading about them or having 
them explained, although these may help. One acquires 
them only by doing them, and the more ‘doing’, the more 
quickly and the more completely one learns. Now if the time 
in which one ' does’ English, that is practises understanding 
it and using it, is cut to 2095 of what it was, from, say 30 
periods a week to 6 a week it stands to reason that an equal 
cut in standards is not so unexpected. 
The ' content ' subjects in school in the days of the English 
medium provided plenty of opportunities for practice. 
Inevitably sentence patterns were repeated over and over 
again. Vocabulary items Occurred again and again until 
they were thoroughly learnt. It is very easy for the teacher 
to think that when he has explained a word he has taught 
it. It is true that the pupil may understand it at the time 
but until he has met the same word a number of times, or 
better Still, has used it several times, he will never learn it. 
This fact accounts for the discrepancy between the number 
of words laid down in many of the modern school syllabuses 
ally known at the end of the course. 

yllabuses give a vocabulary of between 
€ goal to be reached by the end of the 
1s probes have shown that the average 
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size of the vocabulary of the college entrant is between 1,200 
and 1,500, about 50% of what is laid down. Pupils may 
learn certain words in, say, the fourth year of English and 
never meet them again. Naturally they are forgotten. 
Constant revision is needed in order to ensure retention 
of vocabulary. When a pupil learns everything through 
the medium of English not only does he learn more words 
but he can count on meeting the same words much more 
frequently. The circumstances of college, where English is 
the medium, and where the content subject lecturers use 
simple English rather than the mother tongue for explanat- 
ions will provide much of the repetition which is essential. 

It takes time, however, for the students, with their very 
limited vocabulary and uncertain grasp of the sentence 
structures to benefit by this change of circumstances. Too 
many new words are poured out at them. The sentences 
are too complicated, and often spoken too quickly. They 
need guidance through this bewildering transition, and 
they need understanding. They ask for their mother tongue 
to be used, they turn to ' guides' which translate their text- 
books into their mother-tongue. They want notes and 
model answers to probable questions and learn these by 
heart. This is not a solution. It is only postponing the time 
when they must come to grips with English if they are to 
be able to use it as a ‘library ' language. 


The use of the mother tongue is no solution 


Here a word about the 'translation' method may be in 
order. This was the method used in the teaching of English 
when English was the medium. It was the chief means of 
examining the pupil's knowledge of English. In many parts 
of the world this is still the main technique in the examinat- 
ions, and therefore plays a large part in teaching. It is often 
justified by the claim that the standard in English was 
higher when it was used. This argument overlooks the 
existence of many other factors, especially the cutting of 
the time spent in using English to 20%, of the original time, 
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and the great increase in the size of the class which further 
reduces the individual's opportunities of practising the new 
language. The use and abuse of translation in the learn- 
ing of a language will be discussed later. At the moment, 
when it is considered in relation to the great reduction of 
time spent with English, the most telling argument against 
its use is that every minute spent in using the mother-tongue 
is a minute lost for the use of English. If we listen to a lesson 
conducted by the translation method we discover that more 
than half the time is spent in using the mother-tongue, for 
almost invariably not only will the teacher or pupils put the 
English into the mother tongue, but any necessary explana- 
tions will also be given in that language, and the total 
time spent in the use of English, including both listening 
and speaking may be only 15 minutes out of a period of 
40 minutes. Therefore, although there may appear to be 
a better understanding of the passage being studied, the 
pupils in fact learn less English than they would have done 
if the teacher bad taught the passage by techniques to be 
explained later in this book, techniques which use ques- 
tions, illustrations and simple practice drills. 

There is a very urgent need for secondary school leaving 
examinations to be reformed so that learning model 
answers by heart cannot help a pupil to pass. Many college 
students have gained sufficient marks in English to get 
admission to college by this method. Any examiner knows 
this. But although these students have learnt answers they 
have not learnt English. The two things are poles apart. 
The students are not entirely to be blamed. Neither, in 
a way, are their teachers for they are faced with a terrify- 
ing problem, that of the enormous size of the classes they 
have to teach. It really is a terrifying thing to try to teach 
50 — 60 children together a foreign language, without any 
of the modern mechanical aids. 


2. THE SIZE OF CLASSES A REASON FOR FALL IN STANDARDS 


The teacher knows that his pupils have to pass a written 
examination at the end of their school course. He knows 
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that they ought to have considerable practice in writing 
English. He knows also that he cannot set much written 
work as the huge numbers prohibit his correcting it. So 
the pupils are denied the practice they need and as they 
never learn how to think in English, let alone set down 
their thoughts in writing, most of them and their teachers 
turn in desperation to learning by heart and attempting 
to reproduce the model answer. This is a tragedy because 
it is so close in some ways to a useful teaching device, the 
reproduction exercise. But whereas the latter is something 
that requires thought, decision and intelligence on the 
part of the student, the former can and does so easily be- 
come mere pairotting with little active thought behind it. 
When the student comes to college he finds himself in 
even larger classes. The lecturer finds himself with the 
same problem of corrections. This problem of course 
varies in colleges according to the provision of tutorials for 
written work. But however favourable the conditions in 
some colleges may be it still remains an urgent problem. 
The difficulty is increased by the students’ previous ex- 
perience. They come to college believing that the answer 
is learning by heart, unaccustomed to much written work 
in connected form, unaccustomed to practising drill 
exercises to cure their faults. The lecturer has not only a 
syllabus of his own to cover, often too heavy and quite 
unsuitable, but he has a great deal of re-teaching to do, 
faults to eradicate, back work to make up. Students need 
individual attention. He cannot possibly give it. But he 
has to live with large classes until regulations can be made 
which limit the number of students in foreign language 
classes. As this would mean an increase in staff and con- 
sequent increase in financial outlay it is not reasonable to 
expect an early solution in that way. There are ways of 
dealing with large classes which have proved helpful in 
the top classes in schools, and in colleges where they have ' 
been tried. These-will be described later, but it should be 
said that this is a field wide open to experiment. At the 
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moment the chief need is to accept that large classes are 
responsible along with the cut in time for the deterioration. 
It is only when we diagnose correctly that we can avoid 
the discouragement of trying false remedies. 

Are there any other causes for the fall in standards ? One 
has already been hinted at, — unsuitable syllabuses, 
examinations and textbooks, which have not sufficiently 
taken into account the changes needed by a change in 
medium, reduction in time and growth in the size of 
classes. 


3. UNSUITABLE SYLLABUSES, EXAMINATIONS AND SET BOOKS A 
CAUSE OF FALL IN STANDARDS 


There are, of course, differences in the Secondary School 
Certificate examinations in the different parts of the 
country. In some translation is required both of English 
into the mother-tongue and of the mother-tongue into 
English. in others no translation is required, and com- 
prehension is tested by means of questions on both unseen 
passages and passages from set books. Sometimes there are 
questions on the content of the set books. Usually there is 
a short composition and some grammar questions. Any 
examination which can be passed by learning by heart is 
an unsuitable one, as it is possible to pass an examination 
without any real grasp of the language. 

The college lecturer will be well advised to study the 
type of examination for which his students were prepared 
in their secondary school course as inevitably the type of 
examination influences the methods of teaching. This is 
sometimes considered a bad thing, but in reality it is 
neutral. Bad methods of examining encourage bad methods 
of teaching, but good ways can lead to good methods 
of teaching. The important consideration from the 
lecturers point of view is that the preparation for the 
examination given in school will have provided his 
students with a set of habits and attitudes in the learning 
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of English. These he wili want either to use or to change. 
The more he knows about them the better. 

Behind the students' one or two years of preparation for 
their school leaving examination lie the earlier years in 
their study of English. Many of them will have started 
their study of English under teachers who will be the first 
to admit that their own knowledge of English is very 
limited. It is of the same standard as that of many first- 


» year college entrants. In the days of the English medium 


‘in the schools these teachers of junior classes had a very 
good grasp of the language, often better than that of many 
presentday graduates. But this generation is passing out 
of the schools and the present teachers realize that they 
are inadequately equipped for their work. This is a fourth 
factor in the lowered standards in English of college entrants. 
Pupils in their early years will be taught wrong construc- 
tions which will never be completely eliminated by the 
teachers of the higher classes faced as they are with large 
numbers and syllabuses which give no opportunity for 
remedial work. There is therefore a tendency for mistakes 
to snowball rather than melt away. 

In various parts of the country attempts are being made 
to give the teachers of beginners more help. Over the last 
fifteen years or so there has been a gradual change in the 
type of school syllabus. The first one appeared in 1952 in 
ne faced ere ere ee 
has come to be dea hi us : syllabuses embody what 
this approach need $ the structural approach’, As 

i s to be used in the remedi 
teaching work necessary with co edial and re. 


helpful to describe it in some edt entrants it will be 


2. The Students’ School Background—the Structural 
Approach 


The structural approach to the learning of English is one 
which gives more importance to learning the basic sentence 
patterns, or structures of the language than to learning 
vocabulary and rules of grammar. To put it another way, it 
considers learning how to handle the structure vocabulary 
more essential in the early stages than acquiring a large 
content vocabulary. What is the point of dividing voca- 
bulary in this way, and what is the difference between the 
two kinds of vocabulary ? The difference is well illustrated 
in the oft-quoted but always useful verse from Lewis 
Carroll's ‘ Jabberwocky’ 
"Twas brilling, and the slithy toves 
Did gyre and gimble in the wabe ; 
All mimsy were the borogroves, 
And the mome raths outgrabe. 
All the nonsense words in this verse are content vocabulary 
or lexical words. The others are structure words. As Alice 
said, “ Somehow it seems to fill my head with ideas—only I 
don’t exactly know what they are!" It is an interesting 
exercise to replace all these nonsense words with proper 
words, keeping the rhythm but not necessarily the rhyme 
scheme. For example, here is a forest scene on a hot day. 
"Twas torrid and singing birds 
Did swoop and flutter in the grove ; 
All drowsy were the animals, 
And the wild bees attacked. 


Such substitution is easier if one does not try to match the 
number of syllables or the stresses, but is content with 
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finding a number of words of the right part of speech which 
fit a given environment. However, it illustrates the point. 
Content words provide ideas. Structure words, on the whole, 
have less meaning in themselves but are needed to specify 
more clearly the meaning of conient words, their relation- 
ships, and to bind them together in patterns. The number 
of structure words in any language is limited and is rarely 
added to. Most people know and use nearly all the structure 
words in their own language. The content words are a very 
different matter. They are continually being added to as 
new discoveries and inventions make this necessary, as for 
example, astronaut, penicillin, or as new parts of speech are 
developed from existing one, for example, hospitalize from 
hospital. No one knows and uses all the content words 
even of his own language. This is especially true of the 
modern rapidly developing languages, but may not be true 
of a dead or classical languages, or of the languages of less 
developed peoples. 

In learning a language therefore it is essential to master 
all the structure words, some of the content words in widest 
use and those that belong to the special situation in which 
the learner is interested. An immigrant in Australia for 
example will want to learn, in addition to the structure 
words, that vocabulary which will enable him to buy what 
he needs, to travel, to make social contacts, and also the 
special words belonging to his occupation, Whatever his 
occupation the sentence patterns he uses are the same pat- 
tern, but the content words are different. 

These boys are sitting in the classroom. 

These miners are digging in the mine. 

These lamps are shining in the street. 

These astronauts are orbiting in the spacecraft. 
These sheep are grazing in the bush. 

‘These women are cooking in the kitchen. 


In designing a structural syllabus what has primarily to 
be decided is what patterns are to be taught early, 
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how many can be taught in a year and the order in which 
they should be taught. The word ‘structure’, it should be 
realised, is used very broadly and covers such items as 
tense, number and case though none of these change the 
basic pattern. This may be illustrated from one or two of the 
sentences above; for example the third one, 


These lamps are shining in the street. 


1f the number is changed the basic overall pattern is the 


same but there are changes in the structure of parts of the 
sentence : 


This lamp is shining in the street. 
When learning to indicate number in a pattern the pupil 
has to learn which parts can be changed, the way they can 


be changed, and also the parts which are not subiect to 
change. To take a very simple example, 


The table is large. 
When this is changed to the plural becomes 
The tables are large. 
The and large do not change. But if these sentences are 


translated into French it will be seen that while the overall 
pattern is the same all the words are changed 


La table est grande. 
becomes 


Les tables sont grandes. 


At first glance this ma 
old ways of 1 i 


taught as isolated items, 


other words with which they are likely to occur. Children is 
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not taught as the plural of child but a sentence such as The 
children are playing is practised as the plural of The child is 
playing. Even this is misleading as the one sentence would 
never be taught as the plural of another but as a sentence 
in its own right in a suitable context, one in which are is and 
must be paired with children. When plural forms are intro- 
duced for the first time they are always set in patterns already 
known. If, for example, the pupils have learnt the patterns 


This is a book. 
My book is blue. 
I am holding a book. 


the wise teacher will use the same patterns when teaching 
the plurals. For example he may teach These are boohs, 
These are pens. These are girls etc Our books are blue, Their 
shoes are black etc but he will avoid a mechanical trans- 
formation of the third sentence into We are holding books 
for that might create a difficulty. What is the exact meaning 
of this sentence ? Does it mean that each person is holding 
one book or that each is holding several? It is impossible 
to say. If the first then the sentence should read We are each 
holding a book, but that introduces a new structural item 
and consequently a new teaching point into the sentence, 
with which the teacher may not want to deal at the moment. 

This very simple example from the first year of an 
English course illustrates the confusion that cam so easily 
arise in the teaching of a language, and may explain some 
of the mistakes that are made by college entrants. Their 
mistakes may very well go back to faults in a school 
syllabus or textbook which have not been noticed and 
avoided by the teacher of the early stages. It should be 
remembered that the teachers of the early years are the 
least well equipped to recognise and avoid such difficulties. 
If the teacher (or his textbook) wanted to teach the plural 
form of the Present Progressive Tense at that stage a better 
pattern would have been I am holding my book as it is 
possible to make a less ambiguous plural. 

Every college lecturer'should obtain and study a copy 
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of the school syllabus. In it he will find set out a list of all 
the structures that his students are supposed to have learnt 
in school. If he can discipline himself to use only these 
structures when talking to his class, and ask questions that 
can be answered in these structures, he will both help his 
students to improve their mastery of them, and also hel 
himself to discover those which are least well handled by 
his students, and which they need to practise. When 
correcting the students' faulty sentences he may well find 
it useful to refer to the basic pattern which the students 
is trying to use. He will also find it useful to pick out 
certain patterns from the passages the students have to 
study in their college course and make sure that they know 
how to use them. Ways of doing this, and some suggestions 
about selecting pattern sentences will be given later when 
discussing how to teach the set books, but the point that 
is being made here is that if the lecturer is familiar with 
the school syllabus he will be in a better position to help 
his students to improve their English. 
It will be helpful to review some of the methods that 
may have been used in teaching English in school. What 
kind of textbooks will the students have used > They will 
Vary of course considerably, but if the students come from 
à state which has had a graded structural syllabus for some 
Years, they will have used a book written to illustrate these 


practice that the author will 


ures that appear 
be those that are new. 
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practice material to make sure that these structures are 
thoroughly learnt by the students. A structure is learnt 
only when it is correctly produced automatically: for 
example, when the student without consciously thinking 
about each word uses the question pattern, ‘ Where did he 
go ? ' and not the wrong form ‘ Where he went ?' or ' Where 
did he went?' Correct automatic reproduction of a 
pattern only comes after a great many repetitions. lt is 
not easy for the teacher of a class of over 50 pupils to see 
that every pupil has this essential practice. There are ways 
which go a long way towards providing this practice, but 
they are not known to all teachers as yet, so few of the 
boys and girls who come to college will have had enough 
practice to ensure that they really know the structure laid 
down in the syllabus. These half-assimilated structures are 
the cause of most of the mistakes in English that occur in 
the college classes. Therefore one of the tasks of the lecturer 
is remedia! work on these structures. 

Although practice is essential there is at least one very 
important warning. 'Practice makes perfect' says the 
proverb. Yes, but perfection can only be achieved if the 
model that is being practised is perfect. It is, unfortunately, 
as easy to learn mistakes through repetition as it is to 
learn the correct form. The writer once overheard a 
student-teacher very competently drill a first year class in 
the pattern, ‘The pen is in red.’ ‘This book is in blue.’ 
etc. À wrong pattern that has been well drilled is far more 
difficuit to eradicate than one imperfectly learnt. À certain 
amount of the college lecturer's work will consist of this 
kind of remedial work. It is not enough to point out the 
mistake. Provision must be made for a considerable amount 
of practice to ensure that the correct form replaces the 
incorrect ones. Even then, when the student is tired, or 
off guard or under nervous strain the old wrong form may 
reappear. This unfortunately, is what happens sometimes 
during examinations. There is no substitute for repetition 
of the right form in correcting mistakes. Ways of organising 
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repetition will be discussed later. Allthat is necessary at 
the moment is to make the point that it is essential. 

As well as learning the structures or sentence patterns 
from the textbook prescribed in school the pupils will 
have learnt a certain vocabulary and will have had some 
practice in reading English. As one of the main purposes 
of learning English is to be able to use it for library reading 
the importance of vocabulary and good reading skills are 
obvious. Some mention has already been made of the 
average size of the college entranis’ vocabulary in English. 
Many school syllabuses lay down for mastery a vocabulary 
of between 2,500 and 3,000 words, of which, as has been 
said, only between 1200 and 1500 is commonly mastered. 
The core of most of these vocabularies is the 2,000 words 
of Dr Michael West's General Service List of Words. The 
college lecturer should make himself familiar with this 
vocabulary. It is the result of years of patient research, and 
has proved adequate for the expression of almost any non- 
technical matters, Many of the classics have been rewritten 
within this vocabulary with the addition of very few words 
found essential to the plot. One of the best ways to under- 
stand and appreciate this vocabulary is to read one of the 
simplified versions and notice how natural and effective 
the language is. The other Way is to try to rewrite in this 
vocabulary a passage from any classic or one 


he basic vocabulary. 
to explain words in 
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point in explaining a difficult word in unknown words, 
but this is too often done. Students conscientiously learn 
the word and its ‘meaning’ but understand neither! A 
study of West’s Dictionary in which words are explained 
in a vocabulary of less than 1000 words will show what 
can be done within a limited vocabulary. Ways of dealing 
with expansion of vocabulary will be discussed later. As 
this is closely related to reading it will be advisable to 
consider briefly what kind of reading ability can be ex- 
pected from college entrants. 

One of the basic principles in the teaching of reading 
by modern methods is that oral work precedes reading or 
writing. In the early stages no pupil should be expected 
to read a word which he has not previously met in oral 
work. A moment's thought will show that this is what 
normally happens when a child learns to read his mother- 
tongue. The vocabulary of his first reader is familiar to 
him. He learns to recognise in print by sight words which 
he has previously heard and probably spoken. Before 
taking a reading lesson in English in the early stages a 
good teacher introduces the new words to the children, 
uses them in apt situations, encourages the children to use 
them, writes them up on the board so that children know 
what they look like, and only when this has been done, 
allows them to read them in their readers. 

As the child progresses up the school, however, although 
this will continue to be done with some of the words, 
especially the structural words, the teacher will begin to 
rely on the context in which the words occur for an 
explanation of their meaning. He will allow the pupils to 
encounter some of the new words for the first time in the 
reader. There may be too many new words for the teacher 
to explain them all before the lesson starts without the 
risk of losing the pupils’ interest. He may need the situa- 
tion in the lesson as the essential background for a good 
explanation, and not want to tell the story before the 
pupils read it. So college entrants should be accustomed 
to meeting unfamiliar words in their reading. How they 
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have been taught to deal with them, however, is another 
matter. Some students seem to have become too dependent 
on their teachers and think that they. cannot answer a 
question on a paragraph if there is one unknown word in 
it. This may be because their teacher has normally ex- 
plained the new words before asking questions. Whatever 
the reason, one of the tasks of the college teacher is to 
encourage the students to believe that they can understand 
a good deal of the passage without knowing the meaning 
of every word, to show them how to guess meanings from 
the context, and how to check their guesses. 

Many school syllabuses provide for at least two types of 
reading, but these are not always taught. The two types 
of reading are provided for by two kinds of readers, the 
general reader intended for close detailed study and the 
books (there are usually more than one) for rapid silent 
reading. Unfortunately the word 'rapid' is sometimes 
overlooked and pupils read these supplementary readers 
as carefully and painstakingly as the general class reader. 
They are asked questions in class which require a very 
detailed recall of the text. Every word is explained, just 
as in the general reader. The only difference is that no 
grammar exercises are set. This is much to be regretted as 
it means that the pupils have had no training in rapid 
reading, and this is the skill that they most need when 
they come to college and have to read a far larger number 
of books. Sometimes the reason for the t 
these books in this way is that they are f. 
the pupils to understand. Books set 
should be written within 
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reading is one of the most important, if not the most 
important, of the college lecturer's tasks. 

With some college entrants it is not only the word 
'rapid' that has been overlooked. The word 'silent' has 
also not received sufficient attention. If a new college class 
is set to read a passage silently two observations will soon 
be made. A certain number of students are not silent. They 
read the words aloud, though quietly, to themselves. Cthers 
are silent, but their lips move and form the words. Both 
these groups of students are ‘ vocalising '. There is another 
group not so susceptible to observation. They have 
succeeded in keeping their lips closed but they still say the 
words silently to themselves. This is known as sub-vocalis- 
ing. These three groups are reading ‘silently’ at the speed 
at which they read aloud. This is the first habit to over- 
come if students are to increase their speed of silent reading. 
Reading must be silent before it can become rapid. 

On the whole in school there is too much reading aloud 
and too little silent reading. College lecturers complain 
that students expect them to read the set book aloud to 
the class and explain the passage line by line. This may be 
the result of training in school. So long as the students 
follow in their books while the lecturer reads they are still 
reading at the speed of spoken English and doing nothing 
to increase their speed of reading. Yet this is their para- 
mount, vital need. 

As has already been said, one of the reasons for the 
students’ failure to have learnt whilst still at school to 
read more rapidly may be the kind of books set for rapid 
reading. These must be easier both in vocabulary and 
sentence structure than the book for general class study. 
There is no such thing as a uniform speed of reading in 
one’s mother-tongue. One takes longer to read a difficult 
passage or one dealing with unfamiliar ideas than a 
passage on a well-known subject or an interesting story. 
"There is a mistaken idea that the standard of English is 
raised by the prescription of difficult books. Speed in 
reading can be achieved only through the provision of 
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books which students can read quickly with comprehen- 
sion. When they can do this interest is maintained. Where 
books are beyond the ready comprehension of students a 
distaste for reading is created. This unfortunate attitude 
is one of the obstacles the college lecturer has to overcome. 
The whole question of training for the improvement of 
reading skills will be discussed in a later chapter. Few, if 
any of the current college syllabuses are planned for a 
course of this nature. This is one of the urgent reasons for 
the reform of syllabuses. But something can be done with 


the books at present prescribed and methods for doing this 
will be suggested. 


This general survey of the attainments, attitudes and 
habits of some college entrants (those which come from 
English medium schools fall largely outside this survey) 
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make a comparison with other disciplines, as the music 
student must have his own instrument to play, the art 
student his own paints and paper to use, the carpentry 
apprentice his individual wood and tools to learn on. It 
cannot be sufficiently emphasised that the learning of a 
language is the learning of a skill and requires all the 
conditions for that type of learning, the individual guidance 
of the teacher to correct mistakes before they have become 
fixed as habits, the materials suited to the ability and 
attainment of the student. 

Finally the Department is not really faced with a choice 
between teaching language and teaching literature, for 
students cannot study literature as such until they have 
à good understanding of the language. They can learn 
only the opinions of others on the works they are giyen 
to study. They are not equipped either to understand these 
opinions or to have any of their own. Literary appreciation 
is a farce. They may learn the plots and characters of a 
few novels, but without a Brasp of the language many of 
the finer points will be lost on them. Indeed, as lecturers 
know only too well, their students, by and large, will turn 
to unofficial Guides where they can find in their own 
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3. Dealing with the Large Class 


One of the ways of dealing with large classes in schools which 
has proved most profitable is the group method. This can 
be used in all subjects, and where it has been carefully 
planned has resulted in improved standards. Here it will be 
considered only in its use in the teaching of English. What 
happens in a class working in this way will first be described, 
and the principles and problems underlying the method and 


its application to college classes will be discussed afterwards. 
The class is divided int 
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practice work is done in 
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While the groups work the teacher moves round among 
them, checking answers, pointing out mistakes and helping 
the pupils to correct them if they are unable to set them 
right themselves. If he finds a certain mistake cropping up in 
several groups he goes to the board, calls the whole class to 
attention and deals with the difficulty, after which the group 
work continues. As soon as any group finishes the assignment, 
the teacher corrects the answers in one notebook and all the 
other members of the group correct their notebooks from 
this corrected exercise. In a school class it is almost always 
possible for the teacher to visit every group. If, however he 
sets a longer assignment he may not be able to see the 
completed work of every group although he will have 
visited each group at some time during the period. He will 
then take away from the class to correct one notebook from 
each group. He returns these corrected books the next day, 
and expects all the other members of each group to correct 
their copies from these. This procedure can be used equally 
well for working grammar exercises. 

A slightly different procedure can be used for writing 
paragraph answers, compositions, précis or similar exercises. 
All these involve the selection of ideas and their arrange- 
ment. In this case the teacher may first ask the groups to 
list the points that they will include in their answers. This 
is usually done in about five minutes in an experienced 
class. The teacher then asks the groups to give him the 
points. These he writes up on the board, points out any 
omissions, clears up any difficulties, discusses briefly the 
order in which these should be presented, and then lets the 
groups write their answer from this outline. By checking 
the work at this stage he makes sure that each group will 
include all essential points in its answer, and will prevent 
any group from working from a mistaken collection 
of facts. In the first part of this period they are concerned 
with collecting material, in the second part with the best 
way of expressing it. The procedure will be similar to that 
already described. One member of the group will suggest an 
opening sentence, and when this is approved by all it will 
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be written down in each notebook. The second sentence will 
then be suggested and so on. ` 

Before describing any more procedures it will be as well 
to notice some of the advantages of this method. 
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correct. This is ludicrously inadequate and is partly responsi- 
ble for the low standard at the end of the school course. It is 
frequently overlooked that without sufficient written work 
the pupils do not get enough practice in handwriting itself 
to acquire the speed and legibility which are needed for 
their examinations. 


4. It is often argued that when pupils work in groups the 
actual work is done by only a few pupils and that the slower 
members do nothing but copy down what the abler ones 
have dictated. There is some truth in this, and the part 
that these weaker pupils play depends upon the leader and 
the training he has been given by the teacher, but the real 
answer to this objection lies in a consideration of what the 
weak pupil does when left to work alone. Everyone knows 
that his answers are full of mistakes, {wrong tense forms, 
sentences with no finite verb, lack of concord, misspellings, 
etc., etc. And these mistakes occur not because of careless- 
ness but because the pupil is confused, or ignorant.] What 
is not so often considered is that each time he writes a wrong 
form he is learning it and making it more difficult for himself 
to remember the right one. When he works in a group he is 
prevented from writing a number of wrong forms, and if he 
is prevented sufficiently often the memory of these wrong 
forms will fade, and the memory of the correct ones become 
established. This, at any rate, is what appears to happen, 
and weak pupils learn a great deal from working with abler 
pupils. This supervision teaches them also what to look 
out for, and when they have to work on their own or in a 
group without the help of abler pupils they are better able 
to criticize their own efforts. 


5. 'The only type of group mentioned so far has been 
the mixed-ability group in which weak and strong work 
together. It is not necessary that this should always be so, 
and in college the lecturers may want sometimes to with- 
draw the stronger students from their groups to work on 
assignments that will really test their competence in English 
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and give them opportunities to expand their vocabulary 
at a faster rate than the class as a whole can manage. On 
the other hand he may wish to withdraw the weaker students 
and give them assignments within their capabilities, but a 
little below the general standard of the class. It is essential 
that these students should have some experience of success 
in order to build up their confidence. This can be done if 
they are given work to do which they can manage with the 
minimum of mistakes. They also need to learn how to 
answer the same questions as their quicker companions but 
in a simpler form. This they can learn to do if they are some- 
times put into a group of their own. But for general class 
work the mixed ability groups will be the most useful. 
Now for a few objections :— 


6. One that is frequently raised when the possibility of 
group work is mentioned is that of noise. It is assumed that 
when groups of students discuss their work together there 
Will be so much noise that classes in nearby rooms will be 
disturbed. This in fact rarely happens. As the groups are 
small — not more than 8 — there is no need for the students 
to raise their voices. In fact they will hear one another 
better if voices are kept low. This often needs to be pointed 
out to the class when group work is introduced and for the 
first week or so the students will need to be reminded from 
time to time to keep their voices down. When this method 
was introduced in a class of about 100 it was noticeable that 
by the fifth period in which group work was used the class 
was much quieter than on the first occasion. As they become 
interested in this way of working they realize that there is 
no need to speak loudiy. They are talking to a small group, 
not trying to make their teacher hear. The murmur of 
conversation from a class occupied in group work is less 
disturbing to nearby classes than the resonant voice of 
some lecturers addressing a large class, 


7. Another difficulty may be the furniture. Where there 
are small movable tables and chairs there is no difficulty, 
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but in the gallery type classrooms found in many colleges, 
with heavy fixed furniture, the division of the class into 
Broups will be decided by this arrangement. The best way 
of seating groups therefore will be to seat four in one row 
and the other four in the row just below them. It is clearly 
impossible for eight people in a row to discuss any point, 
but though not ideal, it is possible for those in the tier 
above to lean forward and talk with those just below them. 
Where the classroom floor is level and the furniture is the 
old long bench attached to a desk it is possible for the 
students to be divided in the same way and for those in front 
fo turn round and sit with their legs through the gap 
between the seat and the backrest. Where, as happens in 
some of the newer buildings the furniture consists of single 
chairs with armrests for writing tables it is easy to turn these 
round to form groups. This may be noisy, but only for a 
moment, and if students know exactly how the chairs are to 
be moved this can be done quickly and easily. These are 
only a few suggestions. Where teachers find group work 


helpful they usually manage to overcome the physical 
difficulties. 


8. Some care has to be taken over the allocation of students 
to groups. It is essential that the members be mutually 
congenial. The teacher may find that he has to make a few 
changes before the groups are all happily settled. When 
this has been don? groups frequently develop a team loyalty 
and are unwilling for changes to be made. This resistance 
to change may make it unwise, in some cases, for lecturers 
to withdraw the brighter or slower students into separate 
groups. There is a great need for experimentation in group 
work techniques with the college age-group, as up to the 
present little has been done. 

It is helpful if the groups can be approximately equal 
in ability. If one or two groups always finish much sooner 
or much later than the rest of the class it is not so easy to 
organize. 

Modern conference and refresher course techniques 
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suggest that there are no grounds for considering group 
work a method suitable only for children. It is a method 
which places far more responsibility for learning on the 
students themselves. In some cases the lecturer becomes 
more a consultant. When this happens much more learning 
takes place, it is done more intelligently and discipline prob- 
lems drop to a minimum. One reason for this is that the 
students are actively engaged in something instead of pas- 
sively listening. This feeling of activity is helped by the 
fact that everyone writes down the answer in his book. It 
is important to emphasize this as the technique in some 
discussion groups requires only one person to write down 
the findings of the group. These groups in the English class 
are not primarily discussion groups, but working groups 
whose aim is the improvement in the use of English, of all 
the members. Discussion there should be, but it is the 
practice in the structure and vocabulary of English that is 
important. This is the reason for the lecturer’s checking of 
one book in each group and the requirement that all books. 
in the group be corrected from this one. This does not rule 
out the possibility of sometimes having the usual kind of 
discussion group, but the purpose of thesis somewhat 
different and the two should not be confused. 

If college students have had some experience of group 
work whilst at school as some have, there will be little diffi- 
culty in introducing this into classes in college. If, however, 
they have not had this experience there may be some diffi- 
culty in the beginning in convincing the students th. 
really are expected to discuss the question, pool thei 
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seem to justify it. They are so relieved to be asked to do 
something other than listen or take down notes from dicta- 
tion that the time spent in organizing is amply repaid. As 
various techniques of teaching are described and discussed 
in later chapters of this book, reference will be made to the 
use of groups. This present explanation may profitably be 
ended with another description of a class at work. 

This was a class of over 100 divided into 13 groups. These 
were arranged together into three sections, groups 1-5 in 
section A, 6-9 in section B, 10-13 in section C. A passage 
of about one and a half pages, (three paragraphs) was set 
for general comprehension, and was read by the whole class. 
The groups in section A were given 5 questions on the first 
paragraph, those in Section B were asked to make up 4 
questions on the second paragraph, those in section C were 
given a short true-false test of 8 statements on the third 
paragraph and were asked to give reasons if they said a 
statement was false. Each group had a copy of a good 
dictionary. The groups worked at the assignments for about 
fifteen minutes, the lecturer moving from group to group 
to see that the work was going according to plan. Any 
group that finished before the time was up was encouraged 
to start the work of another section. 

When the time for group work was up the lecturer asked 
Group 1 for their answer to question 1. If the facts were 
correct but the English was wrong he asked if any other 
group in the section could correct it, or if they could give 
another answer. A correct answer was written on the board. 
He then asked group 2 for the answer to question 2, asked 
if the other groups accepted it, dealt with any mistakes and 
wrote up that answer. The remaining questions in section 
A were treated in the same way. Occasionally if there was 
a mistake in English he asked other sections so that the 
whole class felt it was being involved. Any difficulties in 
vocabulary or comprehension were dealt with as they arose. 
He then passed to section B. Group 6 were asked to ask a 
question of their paragraph of any group mot in their 
section. As students usually have little practice in asking 
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questions there were several mistakes in the question form. 
As the lecturer had anticipated this he was ready with a brief 
drill on question forms in the past tense based on material 
in the paragraph. Each group asked one question. Correct 
questions were written on the board. 

Section C had done the true-false test. As the test had 
eight statements, each group had two turns. The lecturer 
directed his questions so that each group had to explain 
why one statement was false. This meant that instead of 
proceeding through the groups in numerical order he had 
to adjust his questions. Those familiar with true-false tests 
will remember that they consist of statements based on the 
material in the passage, about half of which are true and 
half false, and that these are not arranged alternately, but 
are jumbled up. Bad English was dealt with as in the other 
sections. At the end of the period the lecturer took away to 
correct one notebook from each group. 

It is clear from this somewha 
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number of questions was designed to 
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It is widely agreed that skill in reading is the aspect of 
English that is most essential to college students. Without 
proficiency in this skill they are unable to make use of the 
library which for several years to come will inevitably be 
mainly filled with books written in English. 

What exactly is meant by reading? A few quotations 
serve as a useful basis for discussion. 


l. 'Reading is the process by which the reader 
receives through the medium of the written 
word the message which the writer intends to 
convey. It is a process which, if it is to be in any 
sense meaningful, requires that the groups of 
words which belong together shall be seen at a 
glance as doing so, and that the meaning of the 
individual words shall be known. If this is not 
the case, the message will not be received and the 
process of reading will not have taken place. . .. 
Unless the individual words are familiar, i.e, 
unless the spelling at once Suggests the right 
pronunciation, to which meaning is attached, 
and unless the words which essentially hang to- 
gether are recognised as doing so, it is ludicrous 
to suggest that the child who struggles with them 
is reading.’ 

(F. M. Hodgson, Learning Modern Languages, 
Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1955) 


2. ‘To be an efficient reader, one needs to master 
the necessary skills. They are, the skill of read- 
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ing aloud; the skill of grasping the gist of a 
passage; the skill of deducing information or 


ideas from what has been read ; the skill of being” 


able to find facts and information in books and 
other printed matter, and the very valuable skill 
of being able to note exact information when 
one is reading, that is to understand exactly and 
fully what is in print before one's eyes.’ 

(P. Gurrey, Teaching English as a Foreign 
Language, Longmans, 1955) 

3. ‘Reading involves skill in (1) the visual re- 
cognition of words, and (2) the comprehension 
of their content. 

The main activity of reading is putting mean- 
ing into word-groups; this involves a certain 
amount of expectation, visual skipping, and 
intelligent guessing.’ 

(W. F. Mackay, Language Teaching Analysis, 
Longmans, 1965) 

4. ‘To read rapidly is not necessarily to read 
efficiently ; to read efficiently however, is to read 
as rapidly as one’s intelligence, material and pur- 
pose permit and to achieve the depth of under- 
standing required . . .. Intelligent skimming is an 
important aspect of efficient reading, since as a 
judiciously used study technique preliminary 
skimming can help decide the most effective 
speed for subsequent reading of a passage, can 
indicate areas of particular difficulty or parti- 
cular relevance, and, can indeed suggest whether 
the passage is worth reading at all’. .. 

‘The ability to recognize grammatical struc- 
tures . . . is directly relevant to the skill of rapid 
reading, and of skimming in particular, where 
the limited comprehension required depends as 
much upon the reader identifying the key 
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structure words as upon his recognizing the most 
important lexical words . . .. This ability quickly 
and efficiently to see not only words but their 
structural relationships is essential for rapid 
reading. (M. Macmillan, Efficiency in Reading, 
British Council ETIC Occasional Paper no. 6) 


These quotations make at least two things very clear: 

l. Reading is not one skill but a variety of skills. 

2. Reading is concerned not only with individual words 

but even more with their structural relationships. 

The English lecturer, therefore, has to see that his 
students master these various skills. Which are the most 
important? It is perhaps easier to say which is the least 
important. This is, almost without question at this stage, the 
skill of reading aloud, and this not because the students 
all do it well, but because it is the one which they will least 
need to use unless they are going to become teachers. There 
may, however be some place for developing this skill. 

There are certain rules about reading aloud which are 
Observed in every good school. One is that it should never 
be done by either teacher or pupil without preparation. 
Pupils should never be asked to read aloud passages or 
words they do not understand. The vagaries of English 
spelling make it more difficult in English than in other 
languages for pupils to read words for themselves, even 
words familiar through oral work, without the guidance of 
the teacher. Passages containing new words and construc- 
tions are therefore read aloud to the class by the teacher. 
When the reading is well done it should b 
clear to the pupils which 
reading is the basis of the 
teacher has m 
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a place for some reading aloud by the lecturer. If he has a 
great deal of material to teach during the year he will have to 
be selective about the passages he reads aloud, and will 
naturally choose those which are the most difficult, as it is 
these where good reading may most help comprehension. 
The books which, in school, need not be read aloud are 
those set for extensive reading, as the vocabulary and 
structures of these should be familiar. 

Where time is limited, as it almost invariably is, lecturers 
may feel that they cannot provide opportunities for the 
students to read aloud after the passage has been studied. 
Certainly so few out of a large class can do this that it hardly 
seems worthwhile. Should the students, therefore, never read 
aloud ? There is a case for the good reader occasionally doing 
this but not for the poor reader. It is impossible for the 
lecturer to give these enough practice for it to be of any use. 
It is useless, if not harmful, for the rest of the class to have 
to listen to a bad reader stumbling through a few sentences, 
mispronouncing words, misplacing stresses and making 
wrong pauses. They learn nothing of any use by listening 
to mistakes. There is a place for chorus reading if the reasons 
for it are explained to the students. The aspects of English 
speech which the students find most difficult to acquire are 
stress, intonation and rhythm. There are rules for these but 
they are best learnt by imitation. It is not possible for the 
students to hold in their mind the stress patterns of a whole 
paragraph or a long sentence. The lecturer must, therefore, 
break up the sentence into the groups of words which hang 
together, read them group by group leaving time for the 
students to repeat the passage group by group after him. In 
the following passage the suggested groups are divided off 
by bars. 

* On Christmas Day, in the year 1642 Isaac 
Newton was born / at the small village of 


Woolsthorpe, in England. / Little did his mother 
think / when she beheld her new-born babe / 


* See Appendix P. 111. 
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that he was destined to explain many matters / 
which had been a mystery / ever since the creation 
of the world./ 

Isaac's father being dead, / Mrs Newton was 
married again to a clergyman / and went to reside 
in North Witham. / Her son was left to the care 
of his good old grandmother, / who was very 
Kind to him / and sent him to school. / In his 
early years / Isaac did not seem to be a very 
bright scholar, / but was chiefly remarkable for 
his ingenuity in all mechanical occupations. / He 
had a set of little tools and saws of various sizes / 
manufactured by himself. / With the aid of 
these / Isaac contrived to make many curious 
articles, / at which he worked with so much 
skill / that he seemed to have been born with 
à saw or chisel in his hand. / 


With a large class it is not satisfactory to have the whole 
body reading aloud at the same time. This is where the 
groups are useful. Two, or at the most three, can read to- 
gether after the lecturer. While they are doing this the 
other groups are expected to listen and notice how close 
the readers come to imitating the lecturer. The lecturer 
should not remain at his desk for this activity but should 
stand as near as possible to the readers, if he does this he has 
à good chance of detecting individual mistakes in pro- 
nunciation and stress. He can then have the same passage 
read by other groups or 8o on to the next passage. 

Some lecturers may feel that this kind of reading will be 


regarded as childish by the students. It is, therefore, wisest 
to introduce it only after 


rhythm has been explai 
on the board a bri 
the passage giv 
Words which must 
the very first phrase, 
Stress come, on ‘On’ 


€f passage such as the first paragraph in 
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The lecturer can show the effect of wrong stress as well as 
the right one. It is also quite effective to show the ' un- 
English ' effect of reading with equal stress on all words. A 
certain amount of exaggeration, if done occasionally, does 
no harm and makes the point clearer. 

Naturally this ‘reading after’ the lecturer will not be a 
very frequent’ activity, nor will it continue for long at a 
time, but it can be extremely useful as a change. It gives 
everyone a chance of vocalizing and is often a welcome 
rest from listening without opportunities for expression. 
"This type of reading is useful in the study of poetry, and will 
be discussed again when methods of teaching poetry are 
being considered. 

It is not always necessary for the lecturer himself to do the 
model reading though it is likely that he will want to do 
so. He may sometimes use a student educated in an English- 
medium school, where there has been good training in 
choral reading. Some schools, especially girls’ schools, do 
this extremely well, and their students are well able to pro- 
vide excellent examples of good reading in English. If the 
lecturer can use a student in this way he will find it easier 
to decide whether the imitation by the class is accurate 
than if he himself is the model. If the lecturer is not himself 
a good reader, and some are not, he will be well advised to 
use a student who is, while he himself practises in private 
until he feels confident that he can provide a reasonably 
good model. It is, of course, possible to use a tape recorder 
for this, when the teacher is easily able to compare the 
model and the imitation. He can make the recording him- 
self, or find an obliging friend or student to do so. If this is 
done ample time must be left after each phrase for the 
group to repeat it. 

One final point about this reading aloud after the 
lecturer. Although the passage is divided into groups of 
words which hang together, the fact that it is divided may 
affect comprehension. It should be clearly understood that 
the purpose of this kind of reading is training in pronuncia- 
tion, correct stress and intonation, rather than detailed 
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comprehension. It should therefore be repeated in phrases 
only after it has first been read as a whole. 


Silent Reading 


If the skill of reading aloud is that one to which least 
‘attention can be given in college, the skill of silent reading 
is unquestionably the one to which most attention needs to 
be paid. In his occasional paper on * Efficiency in Reading 
Mr Macmillan refers to the distinction made by Fry between 
different speeds of reading. The slowest is study speed used 
for reading difficult material and ‘to obtain a high degree 
of comprehension, particularly. if retention of data is 
intended as well'. He points out, however that ' the very 
deliberateness of the approach ' sometimes ' raises a barrier 
to comprehension ' (Compare the remarks above on reading 
after the lecturer) and suggests that for students for whom 
English is a second language 'too much reading at study 
speed will establish that speed as a habit and make him 
unable to shift gear into a higher speed when the occasion 
would justify it'. This, as has already been suggested, is a 
problem with many college entrants, and one of the college 
lecturers tasks is to persuade the students that there 
other speeds for other occasions 
them. 


are 
and to help them to acquire 


The second speed recognized by Fry is average reading 
speed ' appropriate for the reading of, say, novels and news- 
papers, or of other material when all that is wanted is to 
follow the train of thought '. This is the kind of reading that 
is suitable for books set for extensive reading, and in other 
subjects for reference reading, where only too often students 
attempt to work through them at study speed. 

The third speed of reading is skimming, the f 
used to cover material quickly when the aim i 
degree of comprehension, 
the passage is about. This 
when searching for specific 
ial previously read to check 


astest speed, 
s not a high 
but a rough impression of what 
is the speed suitable for reading 
facts, or looking through mater- 
certain points, or decide whether 
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the material is suitable for closer and more detailed study. 

As all these types of reading are necessary for the college 
student, the English lecturer has to arrange his work so that 
the students receive training in all of them. The acquisition 
of these skills cannot be left to chance. His task will be 
easier if he makes sure that the students are aware of the 
different kinds of reading required and of their uses. If he 
does not make this clear there is a danger that his students 
will expect him to concentrate on reading at study 
speed with detailed explanations, and may feel distressed if 
they think the lecturer is treating part of the required texts 
superficially. He will be well advised to make quite clear 
to the students what speed he expects them to use for 
different passages, and to plan his exercises and classwork 
to encourage the speed of reading he considers desirable. 

It would, however, be a mistake to imagine that one 
passage should be used to teach only one kind of reading 
and another passage another kind of reading, though this 
may sometimes be done. It is one of the psychological facts 
of learning that we tend first to perceive things as wholes 
and gradually become more and more aware of details later. 
In reading comprehension this means that the student will 
more readily understand the details if they have a good 
general idea of what the passage is about. 

'The lecturer may therefore find it useful to have the 
students read through the whole of a selection or a chapter 
fairly rapidly, question them on the main ideas, and then 
go back again over the passage, allowing them to read it 
paragraph by paragraph at study speed, requiring exact 
answers to detailed questions, and giving them the necessary 
explanations. Their knowledge of the general gist of the 
passage will often cast light on details which they might 
otherwise find it difficult to understand, and reduce the 
amount of explanation required by the teacher. They will. 
moreover have had training in two speeds of reading and 
have learnt in a practical way the value and purpose of each. 

It is now time to consider in some detail some of the ways 
in which these different kinds of reading can be taught. It 
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should be clearly said at the beginning that there is no one 
ideal method. Ultimately every teacher has to work out 
his own, bearing in mind his own special gifts and the kind 
of class with which he has to deal. But the best teachers 
remain learners and a review of methods that have been 
found useful can never come amiss. As it has been suggested 
above that a general survey of the selection is a good way 
of beginning, that type of reading will be discussed first. 


5. Teaching Rapid Silent Reading 


As has already been suggested there are various ways of 
increasing the speed of reading. Here are three simple rules 
which can be passed on to the students : 


1. Be sure that it is silent. Students must therefore learn 
to keep their lips and tongue still, and try not even 
to imagine the words being spoken. 


2. Read in groups of words rather than word by word. 
The eye does not move smoothly from left to right but 
in little jumps, taking in a few words at a time. Some 
indication of this has been given in the passage divided 
up for reading aloud, but the groups taken in silent 
reading are on the whole smaller than some of those 
marked there. For example, in the story of Kunwar 
Singh*, the opening sentence would be read like this : 
* (Har Singh and I) (went out to shoot) (one day last 
April) (and all) (would have been well) (if a fox) (had 
not crossed) (our path) (as we were leaving) (the village.) 
and not like this : 

' Har-Singh-and-I-went-out-to-shoot-one-day-last-April ” 
etc. 
"This very brief example reproduced with exactly the 
same number of words in each line as in the book illus- 
trates one difficulty. A group of words is sometimes 
broken by the end of the line. Last April belong to- 


* See Appendix P. 116. + 
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gether but they are separated ; had not crossed isa 
natural group but it is divided into had and mot 
crossed. The mind however, must learn to realize that 
had is an incomplete group and must look for the 
word or words to finish it. This leads to the third rule 
for rapid reading. 


3. The head must be kept still while the eyes move 
steadily from left to right and only swing back to the 
left again at the end of the row without any move- 
ment of the head. The eyes of a poor reader tend to 
swing back a word or two several times during the line, 
so that he reads Har Singh and I and I went out to 
shoot one shoot one day. 


The poor reader tends to hesitate at words he does not know 
and like a jumper goes back to have a run before he tries 
the jump. This must be discouraged. Instead, he must learn 
to go forward whether he knows a word or not until he 
reaches the end of the sentence or even the paragraph. The 
time to pause over difficult words is when he is studying the 
passage in detail. To read straight ahead disregarding the 
difficulties is not easy and requires a deliberate effort of the 
will. This is why in the early stages of training in rapid 
reading the material should be well within the comprehen- 
sion of the reader; and why books prescribed for rapid 


reading in school are written in the vocabulary and language 
structures already learnt. 


These three rules need to be explained to students but 
more important than explanation of rules is guided practice. 

If possible students should receive their training in rapid 
reading on simple passages. These can be selected from 
some of the many simplified books written in a limited 
vocabulary such as ‘Tales Retold for Easy Reading’. If 
however the set books have to be used then one of the 
simpler passages should be selected and the meanings of the 
more difficult key words taught before the passage is read. 
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Students should be asked to start reading at a given signal 
and continue as quickly as possible until told to stop, say 
in two minutes. They should then count the number of 
words they have read. 

Then questions should be asked to make sure that they 
have understood the main ideas of the passage. The answers 
should be written down by everyone, and need not be in 
complete sentences. These questions are necessary as there 
is obviously no point in reading quickly — in passing the 
eyes rapidly over the printed words — if nothing is taken in. 
It is this fact that makes it important that training for rapid 
reading should be on easy material. 

The students should make a note of these speeds with the 
idea of improving. At the beginning some of them may 
read only about 60 words a minute. They should try to 
increase their speed to about 250-300 words. 

1f they remember to follow these rules for rapid reading 
whenever they read they will improve. Naturally the more 
reading they do in this way the greater and quicker will 
be their improvement. They should therefore be encouraged 
to read as many of the simplified stories as possible. These 
books are not always considered suitable material for 
College libraries but the English Department will find them 
invaluable and some English Departments have already 
built up a small library of such books. College entrants 
should be encouraged to read as many as possible. 

From time to time lecturers might give a short timed 
test to let the students see how their rate of reading is 
increasing. 

As the students’ reading speed increases, the length of 
the passages to be read silently in class can also be increased. 
In the case of short extracts the whole passage can be read 
through silently and then questions asked to test general 
comprehension. One of the reasons for having this silent 
reading done in class rather than as homework is that in 
class it is possible to put a certain amount of pressure on 
the studenis to speed up. ' You have 10 minutes to read 
this passage, and then I shall ask you questions.’ 
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If the extract is very long, a part which makes a unit in 
itself can be set. The division should be made by sense 
and not by counting pages or paragraphs. For example a 
logical way to divide the story of Isaac Newton would be 
to take from the beginning to the end of the story of the 
mill for the first part, and for the second, the part that 
deals with his contribution to science. The story of Kunwar 
Singh could be divided into the part dealing with the writer's 
childhood, and the part describing how he kept Kunwar 
Singh alive. 

One of the advantages of dividing an extract up into 
portions of a few pages is that the slow readers do not get 
left so far behind. It is not practicable to hold up a whole 
class until the slowest has finished reading. At the end of 
the time set for the silent reading, the lecturer should ask 
how many have finished. He should allow enough time for 
about three-quarters of the class to finish. He will soon 
learn to calculate how much time to allow but bearing in 
mind the need to decrease this until the majority of the 
students have developed a satisfactory reading speed. He 
should make a mental note of the students who have not 
finished and make sure that when he deals with the answers 
to questions they understand the content of the part they 
have been unable to read. If this is not done they may 
find it difficult to pick up the thread of the next section 
they are asked to read. 

On the whole it is better to read the whole of an extract 
silently section by section in this way before starting 
detailed study, than to read a section silently, and then 
deal with points of grammar and vocabulary, then read the 
next section silently followed by detailed study and so on. 
Quite a lot can be covered in one period. 

The books set for general study also provide plenty of 
opportunities for speeded reading, and here the question 
of detailed study does not arise. 


What kind of questions can be asked after the silent 
reading ? 
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Below are possible questions on the story of (a) Isaac 
Newton and (b) the first part of Kunwar Singh : 


Isaac Newton : 

1. What was Isaac clever at when he was young ? 

2. What three kinds of work might the neighbours have 
suggested for Isaac ? 

3. Name some of the things he made as a boy. 

4. As he grew older what kind of books did he read ? 

5. Did he go to college ? 

6. What important discoveries did he make as a man? 

7. How did he often spend his nights ? 

8. What great disappointment did he have at the age 
of fifty ? 

9. What did he feel about his discoveries ? 


Kunwar Singh : 
1. How old was the writer at the time of the story ? 
2. Was the gun new or old ? 
3. Why did Kunwar Singh want to go home ? 
4. What reasons did he give to show he was right ? 
5. Why did they decide to go home by the nullah ? 
6. How many times did they see the tiger before it 
attacked them ? 
7. How did they try to save themselves ? 
8. Which of them was injured ? 
9. In what way was he hurt ? 
10. What did they do about his injury ? 
11. How far did they walk to hospital ? 
12. Why did Kunwar Singh tell Jim Corbett this story ? 


Another way of testing comprehension is to make up 
statements on the passage, about half of which are true 
and half false. These are read to the students who have to 
say whether they are true or false or else to pick out the 
true ones from a rather longer list of statements, written 
on the board, which cannot be shown to be true from the 
passage. For example, here are some statements based on 
the story told to Corbett by Kunwar Singh : 
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1. Kunwar Singh believed that the fox would bring 
them bad luck. 

2. Har Singh and Kunwar Singh decided to go home 
when they saw the fox. 

3. They had good luck in their hunting. 

4. They saw the tiger twice before it attacked them. 

5. Har Singh climbed on to the lower branches of the 
tree. 

6. Kunwar Singh managed to shoot the tiger from the 
tree. 

7. The tiger had made a hole in Har Singh's stomach. 

8. Har Singh wanted Kunwar Singh to cut off his inside 
which was hanging out of the hole. 

9. They walked 10 miles to the hospital. i 

10. Har Singh was able to go home the same night. 


Another way of speeding up the reading is to write a 
certain number of questions on the board and give the 
students a fixed time in which to read and discover the 
answers. This gives variety but is a slightly different type 
of exercise from reading with no idea what questions will 
be asked. In searching for answers to definite questions the 
mind tends to pass over irrelevant material and attend only 
to that which seems likely to produce an answer required, 
whereas in the other type of reading all the material 
receives an equal amount of attention. The former is, in 
fact, skimming, the third of the speeds mentioned in the 
last chapter. Therefore a different skill is being trained by 
this method. It is however extremely useful as a method 
for developing speed and may do more to help the students 
get over the habit of vocalizing than the method of speed- 
ing reading already described. Usually the number of 
questions to the page (the density of the questions) will be 
fewer for skimming than for speeded reading. 


RAPID READING AND BOOKS FOR GENERAL STUDY 


Books set for general study should always be read silently 
in this way and never aloud in class, If, however, these are 
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books on modern scientific progress it may be necessary. for 
the lecturer to go through some of the scientific vocabulary 
making sure that the students know how to pronounce it. 
If the books are designed for the general reader the mean- 
ing of the terms will be explained in the text and the 
lecturer should not find it necessary to deal with the terms 
in detail, unless he finds that they are not understood, but 
should leave the students to use their dictionaries. 

Students need to be encouraged to read the actual text 
and make their own summaries, rather than turn to sum- 
maries in ‘ guides’ or expect their lecturers to dictate them 
to them. They will, however, need help in making their 
summaries. This is where reading and composition overlap, 
as the summary made in the comprehension class can be 
used as an outline for expansion in the composition period. 
This will be described more fully when the whole question 
of composition is being considered. 

Below is an example of a summary of a chapter from 
Progress in the Modern World*: 


Growing more Food 
To improve crops plants need 
l. Essential chemical elements in the soil 
a) nitrogen, phosphorus, potassium 
b) a iittle calcium, magnesium, sulphur 
Used up by plants, can be put back by 
c) manure, dung, nightsoil, and where insufficient by 
d) artificial fertilizers. " 
Have produced 50% increase in rice in India 


100% — » » Other crops 
in W. Africa 


2. Water in right quantities 
Provided by 


a) Irrigation systems with dams, canals, reservoirs for 
dry areas. (e.g. Sukkur Barrage) 


* See Appendix P. 120. 
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b) Embankments ; (E. Pakistan) pumps to drain and 
purify waterlogged areas (Pakistan) 
9. Good varieties of plant 
a) from other places if better 
b) hybrids with good qualities of both parents 


4. Better tools and machinery (tractors not essential) 
a) more efficient 
b) quicker sowing and harvesting 
c) so time for extra crop. 


5. Protection against insects and pests 


a) insecticides 
b) fungicides 
c) disease-resisting plants. 


sprayed on plants or added to soil 


6. Protection against weeds 
a) weedkillers, harmless to crops. 


This kind of work could very well be done in groups as 
described in the chapter on group work. The lecturer 
would first ask the groups to list the main points or 
headings. If one group lists only five he tells them to look 
again. He then asks the groups in turn to give a point and 
writes the six points on the board leaving a space beneath 
each heading. He then asks the groups to decide what 
subsidiary information should be given under each head- 
ing, and when they have had time to do that gets the ideas 
of different groups, discusses them and fills out the black- 
board summary until it looks something like that given 
above. The lecturer should prepare his own summary 
beforehand but be prepared to accept suitable alternative 
wording from the class. 

As suggested above, the students can be given questions 
on a set portion and asked to find the answers. If the 
answers are one or two-word answers they can easily be 
corrected in class, or if the work is done in groups the 
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lecturer can go round the groups helping the students with 
difficulties. q 
Another way of giving guidance is through questions. 
The use of questions given beforehand to encourage rapid 
reading has already been mentioned and discussed. This 
is a very useful way of helping students to make their own 
summaries, Suitable questions highlight the points that 
should be noted. For example here are some questions that 
might be given on the first chapter of Jane Austen’s Emma. 


l. Name the characters that appear in this chapter and 
say a few words about them. 


Answer: 1. Emma Woodhouse, handsome, clever, rich, 
aged 21, fond of her own way, fond of 
match-making. 

- Mr Woodhouse, invalid, kind, dependent 
on Emma, very nervous on matters of 
health. Emma’s father. 

3. Mr Knightley, sensible, aged 37-38, close 

friend of the Woodhouses, Emma’s brother- 
in-law. 


nw 


2. Name the characters mentioned in the chapter but not 
appearing. Say a few words about them. 


Answer: 1. Miss Taylor, now Mrs Weston. Miss Wood- 
house's governess and then companion 
until her marriage to Mr Weston. 

2. Isabella, Emma’s sister married to Mr 
Knightley's younger brother, lives in 
London 16 miles away. 

3. Mr Elton, local clergyman, aged 26 or 27. 

4. John, the Woodhouses’ coachman. 


3. Where and when did the scene take place ? 


Answer: At Hartfield, the Woodhouses’ home just 
outside the village of Highbury. , 
In the evening of the day of Miss Taylor's 
marriage to Mr Weston. 
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4. What was the main topic of conversation ? 


Answer: The marriage and the loss of Miss Taylor 
from the household. 
Mr Woodhouse does not like marriages, but 
Emma likes making matches. 


RAPID READING AND REFERENCE READING 


The techniques of note-making taught in the study of 
books for rapid reading can be transferred to library 
reading in any subject. The main difference is that whereas 
the whole of a novel, biography etc has to be studied in 
the English course it is often necessary to read only part 
of a reference book in science, economics, history and so 
forth. The student, therefore, has to be taught how to use 
the chapter headings or the index to find the information 
he needs. Unless this training is given to him by someone 


in the English Department it is difficult to see where he 
will get it. 


6. Reading for Exact Information or Studying a Book 
in Detail 


When reading for exact information study speed will be 
used, but the reading will still be mainly silent. It is 
assumed that the passage will have already been read 
rapidly and the main ideas noted and discussed. 

In this second slower reading the students should mark 
the words they do not understand and try to find out their 
meanings either from the context or by using a dictionary. 
They should read at least half a page before they start 
looking up words, as sometimes a word that is not under- 
stood the first time it is met becomes intelligible by the 
end of a paragraph or page, because of the different con- 
texts in which it has appeared. Dictionary work is often 
done more quickly if the students work in groups, as they 
can share out the words to be looked up, and be prepared 
to make a suggestion about the correct meaning to the 
group. 

It will be remembered that in the discussion of the 
meaning of reading it was noted that ‘ reading is concerned 
not only with individual words but even more with their 
structural relationships’. The student has to be helped to 
see how an English writer selects and manipulates the words 
not only so that he can understand and receive the message 
the writer wishes to convey, but also that he may learn 
from a study of the techniques how to convey his own 
messages. 

Before setting out to teach a passage in detail the lecturer 
has to make several decisions :— 
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1. What vocabulary to teach. 
2. What structural relationships or grammar to teach. 
3. What questions on subject matter to ask. 


If he is teaching from a book specially prepared for the 
course, some of these decisions will have already been 
suggested by the author or compiler of the book. But if, as 
is common, the book is a book of extracts he will have to 
make out his own essential vocabulary list and his own 
grammar syllabus based on the material to hand. These 
two must now be taken up separately. 


EXPLAINING AND TEACHING VOCABULARY 

There are two stages in dealing with vocabulary. It is one 
thing to give the meaning of vocabulary, it is another to 
make sure that students remember it and can use it. All 
vocabulary may have to be explained, but not all has to 
be taught. The learning of vocabulary takes time because 
it entails practice. If the material for study has been care- 
fully selected and is not too difficult, all, or nearly all the 
new words should be taught, but if the Passages are un- 
simplified extracts the lecturer will need to select the words 
which he wants his students to learn to use. If the passage 
is not from modern English it is quite possible that there 
will be a number of words which he does not consider it 
essential for his students to learn. The meanings of all 
the new words should be looked up or explained in ways 
to be described in a few moments, but not all of them need 
be practised. For example, in the story of Isaac Newton in 


the first five paragraphs the following words might be new 
to the students :— 


beheld remarkable ^ manufacture chisel 
destined ingenuity Saws vast 
mystery mechanical contrive capital 


reside Occupation curious conjecture 
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anticipation ivory gentry adorn 
fancy gilded steeples mansions 
mahogany doubtless magnificently nobility 
rosewood drawing-rooms ebony 

inlaid architect purchase 


Of these words the twelve most useful to the student are 
probably the following :— 


mystery remarkable mechanical occupation manufacture 
curious anticipation fancy magnificently doubtless 
purchase architect. 


The first task is explanation, a skill that is also needed in 
teaching the books for general study. There are several 
ways of giving the meaning of words, and these will now 
be described and discussed. 


1. Demonstration 

"The use of actual objects and actions 

a) nouns. The actual thing named can be shown, chin, 
throat, frame, hem etc. 

b) adjectives such as slender, tattered, striked may be 
illustrated from objects in the room. 

c) verbs such as sneeze, hesitate, crush can be demons- 
trated 

d) adverbs such as carefully, carelessly, surreptitiously can 
be acted. 


e) prepositions such as across, through, along can be 
demonstrated. 


The advantage of this methed is that it is usually inter- 
esting. A direct link between the life-situation and the new 
word is made without any interference by the mother- 
tongue, but the number of words that can be illustrated 
in this way are limited. It is usually confined to the early 
stages, but should not be entirely ruled out even for college 
classes. 
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2. Pictorial illustrations 

a) Pictures are sometimes available which can be brought 
into the classroom, but these are usually too small to be 
seen by the whole class, especially the large classes common 
today, and are therefore of little use. 

b) Blackboard sketches are very useful. They can be 
drawn large enough for the whole class to see. They need 
not be elaborate. Students are not critical of the artistic 
merit. They want to know the meaning of the word, and 
if the rough sketch helps they are satisfied. It is a help if 
lecturers can learn to draw stick men such as those shown 
in F. G. French's Teaching English as an International 
Language and Renshaw’s Blackboard Drawing. 


3. Verbal illustrations 


The new word can be explained in English words already 
familiar to the student. This explanation can be reinforced 
by sentences using the word in a situation familiar to the 
student. The important thing about this explanation is 
that the words used to explain the new words must’ be 
simpler than this new word and must be known to the 
student. Too often in the classroom one sees lists of new 
words on a blackboard with “meanings ' beside them which 
cannot possibly convey anything at all to the students. 
Learning the meanings means learning two unknowns by 
heart. It is, of course, sometimes next to impossible to find 
familiar words in which to explain a new word. It is there 
that illustrative sentences can often help. It is sometimes 
necessary to lead up to the sentence containing the word 
by other sentences which build up the situation. Suppose 


the word dew is to be explained. How is it to be done? 
Here is one suggestion. 


“Sometimes in the early morning we see small 
drops of water on the grass and on the plants 
and flowers. It has not rained in the night. The 
gardener has not watered the plants. What is 
this water? It is dew. Dew fails at night. It 
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makes the ground wet. It dries up and disappears 
when the sun shines on the grass.’ 


This seems rather a long explanation for one little word. 
Would it not be better just to give the mother-tongue 
equivalent ? The place of the use of the mother-tongue will 
be discussed later. Let us first see the advantages of this 
rather long explanation in English. 

In the first place the students will have been listening to 
English and they wil! have made some effort to find out 
what the word dew means. They will be encouraged to use 
their imagination, to visualize the scene in the early 
morning. They have to reject the idea of rain or the 
gardener's watering. The greater the effort the greater is 
ihe likelihood of the word's being remembered. It would 
seem much easier to give the translation but although the 
meaning is instantly grasped it is often nearly as instantly 
forgotten. a 3 

The repeated hearing of words in contexts familiar to 
us is the way we extend our vocabulary in our own language. 
The meaning of the word becomes clearer each time we 
hear it. Each time we use it ourselves the meaning becomes 
more firmly established. The process is the same in the 
learning of any language whether it be our own or another. 
Words can be understood only in context. 


4. Giving meanings and asking the students to find the 
word used in the passage 

This is another way of dealing with vocabulary. For 
example in the second paragraph of the story on Isaac 
Newton one can ask : 

Was Isaac very good at his lessons ? 

What was he clever at ? 

What word does the author use for ‘ cleverness ' ? 

What word does he use for ‘ make’ ? 


This method is often used in poeiry. It requires a 
preliminary question on the context of the word before 
the actual word is asked for. It is no use asking students to 
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find the word which means ‘cleverness’ if they have not 
yet realized what Isaac was clever at. 


5. Translation 

This is a way of explaining unfamiliar words that is very 
widely used. It has the advantage of being quick. The 
mother-tongue equivalent is given and the matter is fin- 
ished. The students are pleased. The familiar word gives 
them a sense of security and they have not been required to 
make a great mental effort. But this in itself can be a dis- 
advantage. A word in one language is rarely the equivalent 
of its translation into another. The mother-tongue word has 
connotations anc emotional overtones which may not rightly 
belong to the English word. A different set of cultural values 
associated with the mother-tongue word may be imported 
into the passage and this may ultimately lead to misunder- 
standing rather than clarification. As soon as the mother- 
tongue word is introduced the student feels that he knows 
all about it. So long as the explanation is in the foreign 
tongue he knows he has to wrestle with the idea. "These 
difficulties are much greater with some words than with 
others. The more abstract the word the greater the difficulty. 
Translation is a highly sophisticated skill requiring a sens- 
itive knowledge of both languages and the subject-matter 
involved. It is not a good teaching device. 


6. Questioning for meaning 

Sometimes students can be encouraged by very detailed 
questions to look at a passage more closely and discover more 
meaning in it than they saw at first. For example questions 
can be asked on the first paragraph of the passage about 
Kunwar Singh. 

1. What did Jim show Kunwar Singh ? (gun) 

2. What kind of gun was it? (old, double-barrelled, 

muzzle-loader) 
3. What parts of the gun are mentioned ? barrels, stock. 


(N.B. This can be guessed by a process of elimination) 
4. How many barrels did it have ? (two) 
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5. How do you know ? (double) 

Here a quick sketch of a gun is needed to make sure 
that all understand, and the words barrel, stock 
and muzzle-loader explained. 

6. Was the gun old or new? (old) 

7. How do you know ? (split in the right barrel, stock and 
barrel held together by wire) 

8. What part of the gun did Kunwar Singh talk about ? 

(good left barrel) 

9. What did he not talk about ? (bad parts) 

10. Was Jim glad to have the gun? - ` 

11. What words show you that? (day of days, with great 
pride, doubly proud) 


This obviously cannot be done with every paragraph in 
the book, and when done needs to be done briskly. It en- 
courages the students to visualise the scene described, to look 
carefully at all the words, to try to discover the exact 
meaning and not to be satisfied with a vague idea. 


TEACHING THE WORDS 


This is the stage beyond explanation and is required in 
order to fix the meaning of the word and to give the students 
more practice in using it. There are several ways in which 
this can be done. 

a) Putting the words in the blanks in a passage specially 
prepared. For example to practise some of the selected 
words from the passage on Isaac Newton the following might 
be useful : 


Put these words into a suitable blank in the sentences 
below :— 


doubtless, occupation, purchased, manufactured, magni- 
ficent, curious, an architect, fancied, mechanical. 
1. Whatisyour. aaa Alam... x m 


2. Many cotton goods are... in India and 
by people in other countries. 
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J Whe bride wore a-  — sari worth hundreds of 
rupees. 

47My little brother has several _______ toys. When you 
turn the key they move by themselves... you 
have seen toys like these in the shops. 

5. A dog walking on its back legs is 2_________ sight. 

Ge DES I heard someone talking but there was no 
one there. 


b) Asking questions which involve the use of new words. 
The word must be used in the answer. 

1. Where did you purchase your shirt ? 

2. Where was your pen manufactured ? 
c) Asking the student to use the word in sentences of his 
own. This is the hardest of the exercises and should not be 
given until the lecturer is sure that the word has been well 
illustrated and the meaning grasped. 


SELECTING THE GRAMMAR TO TEACH 

Vocabulary is not the only concern of the lecturer. He 
must also decide what grammar points he should select for 
special study. The techniques of drilling the correct gram- 
matical structures will be considered in the next chapter. 
Here we are concerned with exploring the text. 

These students need a complete review of the structure 
of English. Some of this can be done in grammar and 
composition classes, but grammar isolated from context is 
neither so interesting nor so convincing as when studied in 
relation to a connected passage. 

The lecturer should read through the passage and select 
those points of grammar which are well illustrated. The 
third to the seventh paragraphs of the passage on Isaac 
Newton provide a number of examples of the indirect form 
of the future tense, and also the language and patterns of 
probability. The whole setting of the ‘conjectures’ of the 
neighbours makes an interesting study. Do we know for 
certain what the neighbours thought about the future ? No, 
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we can only conjecture or imagine. We do not know that 
the neighbours had these thoughts. Perhaps they did, per- 
haps they did not. They may have thought that Isaac would 
be a furniture-maker, but they may not. This is only con- 
jecture. What are the words that show that these suggestions 
were not facts but guesses ? Perhaps, probably. What special 
verb can we use to show that something is not certain, but 
only likely ? May and might. What tense do we use to show 
a conjecture in the past ? May have. So what may the neigh- 
bours have conjectured about Isaac's future? What 
anticipations may the neighbours have had about his 
future ? They may have fancied Isaac would make furniture. 
They may have fancied that rich people would buy it. 
What conjectures did other neighbours have? Some 
fancied’he would become an architect, some that he would 
become a clockmaker. Was this a silly guess or a sensible 
one? What reasons had they for thinking that he might 
become a clockmaker etc. etc. 

Imagine the neighbours having a conversation 


about 
Isaac's future ? What may they have said ? 


Neighbour ‘A I think Isaac will make a good furniture 
maker. Rich people will buy his furniture. 
B I think he will be an architect. He will build 
large houses for rich people. 
C I think he will become a clever clockmaker. 


Perhaps this is what people said at the time. When we tell 
Someone about the ideas later we have to charige the tense, 
They thought he would become an architect. Some thought 
he would become a clockmaker, etc. 

This form now needs practice. Ask some boys what they 
will become when they Íeave college. Then ask another boy 
what he said he would become. Repeat with several boys. 
Give other examples, 

This gives some idea of how the vocabulary and structural 
points can be presented. As far as possible this should be 
done through questioning and illustration, 


Another grammar, point in the same extract is the 
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inversion of subject and verb after certain words, illustra- 
ted by ‘ Little did his mother think . . ..’ s 

Other sentences on this pattern can be made up with mater- 
ial from the story. 


Never was his grandmother weary of talking about him. 
Never will you guess how he measured the strength of 
the wind. : 

Hardly had he left the room when his dog jumped on 
the table. 


The passage about Kunwar Singh yields some examples of 
unfulfilled conditions in the past. 
‘All would have been well if a fox had not crossed our 
path." 
'I£ Har Singh had had someone to advise him when he 


was a boy he would not have brought all that trouble 
on, us,” 


Here again other examples can be made up using the context 
of the story : 


If Har Singh had not fired the gun the tiger would not 
have attacked him. 


If Kunwar Singh had cut off Har Singh’s insides he would 
have killed him. 


This use of textbooks for the study of points of grammar 
needs careful preparation. Although many school readers 
are written to illustrate grammatical points in a certain 
order the college textbooks are not so designed. The lecturer 
has to make a plan of language study and find out which are 
the most useful Passages to illustrate each of these points. 
Enough examples have been given to show how the book 
can be used. It is important that the lecturer should plan 
the whole course of grammar work that he will base on the 
set book at the beginning of the session. If he selects the 
grammar in a piecemeal fashion as he teaches each extract 
he will find that he has not covered some important points 
and also that he has not always chosen the best examples 
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for the points he has taught. For example he may come 
across some examples of comparisons in one extract and 
decide to develop some practice in comparisons from that 
and later on discover that there are much better examples 
in another selection. 

"Therefore the first thing that the lecturer should do when 
he gets his book is to read it through from cover to cover 
marking all the examples which appear likely as starting 
points for study. He can then make a list of the grammar 
points, and where there are any illustrated in several pas- 
sages decide which he will use for his main study. He can 
see what essential points are not covered, and make his 
plan. It is not essential in a book of extracts to begin at 
number one and proceed through the book in order. They 
are rarely arranged in order of difficulty. The lecturer needs 
to keep his plan for teaching grammar in mind when he 
decides the order in which he will teach the extracts. 


The following is a suggestion for a plan for studying 
the extracts. 


1, Explanation of a few key words if considered essential 
to the general understanding of the passage. 

2. Rapid silent reading of the whole selection, or divided 
at some logical point, if the selection is very long, with 
or without key-questions to guide reading. 

3. Questions on main points to see if students have got 
the gist of the passage, or discussion of answers if key- 
questions have been set. 

4. Slower silent reading of part of the passage, the amount 
depending on the difficulty. Students mark difficulties. 

5. "Teaching of vocabulary. 

6. "Teaching of grammar points. 

7. More detailed questions on comprehension. Wrong 
answers should reveal difficulties which can then be 
dealt with. 

8. Re-reading of passage silently or aloud by lecturer or 
by good student or occasionally in chorus, 


Repeat from 4-7 until the whole extract has been studied. 


7T. Grammar and Structure Practice 


The teaching of grammar is not an end in itself. It is useful 
only in so far as it helps comprehension of spoken and 
written English — for example — the negative inference of 
“He would have done it. He ought to have done it. He should 
have done it ' etc. — and as an aid to writing correct English. 
The word ‘correct’, however, will bear some examination. 

How does one establish ‘correctness’ in a language ? Is 
there a set of immutable laws which govern the use of 
language? Or is there only a set of conventions which 
change with the changing fashions? The-latter is nearer 
the truth. No living language stays the same in pronun- 
ciation, usage or vocabulary. New words are created, old 
ones change their meaning or place in the scale of accept- 
ability. What was originally slang becomes a part of 
acceptable educated speech. ‘It’s me’ and ‘Who did you 
see ?' no longer jar on the cultured ear, and ‘It is I’ and 
“Whom did you see?’ begin to sound artificial and 
pedantic. Who decides these things ? What are the criteria 
for ‘ correctness’? The most satisfactory answer is that the 
correct form of the language is that used by educated, respon- 
sible native speakers of the language. There are a number of 
small points on which they may disagree, each having his 
favoured form, so that there is often more than one accept- 
able form. There is, for example, room for differences in 
usage in some prepositions. Some prefer to say ' angry with’ 
while others prefer “angry at’. But however much freedom 
may be allowed in matters of this kind no native speaker will 
accept such changes in the basic structure of the language 
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as to allow ‘ Did he spoke?’ as a question form. Changes 
and variety in a Janguage there may be, but the basic 
structures of the language change very little, if at all. It is 
these basic structures which are the main concern of 
grammar teaching. 

It has already been suggested that one of the uses of the 
set books is to provide material for this study of the basic 
structures of English, and some suggestions for doing this 
have been made. It is now time to go a little more fully 
into some of the ways of teaching these structures, or in 
other words, the grammar of the language. 


Not rules but practice 


The essential thing about teaching grammar is not the 
explanation of the rule but the practice of the correct form. 
It is important for both lecturers and students to distin- 
guish between practice and testing. The term ‘exercise’ is 
often used rather loosely to cover both these activities with 
resultant confusion. Although there is always some element 
of testing in an exercise the main purpose should be to 
provide sufficient practice of the correct form. The student 
should expect to get 85 — 100% of the answers right. If 
he gets only half right he is no better off than he was before 
he did the exercise. He has practised a wrong form as often 
as a right one, and he is still uncertain which the right 
form is. The idea of 60% as a good mark for an exercise 
must be completely given up. Each exercise should deal 
with one main point. The mistakes show where the students 
still have difficulty and need further help and practice. 
This is the element of testing. 

A. test has a wider range of items, which are graded in 
difficulty. It should differentiate clearly between the very 
good, good, average, weak and very weak students and 
should also reveal the points of difficulty in the subject. 

It is now time to consider the different kinds of exercise. 
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The Substitution Table 


like the man 
know that town 


remember this book 
recommend | Krishna's brother 


By taking any one item from each column one can make 
a large number of correct questions, e.g. 

Do I like that town ? 

Do they recommend the man ? 

Do you know Krishna's brother ? etc. 


It is impossible to make a question which is wrong in form 
or nonsensical in meaning. There is no element of test. 
With each sentence the correct pattern is impressed on 
the mind. This is useful in the early stages of learning, but 
“it is only too easy for this to become mechanical, making 
little impression on the mind, and causing increasing 
boredom. It is generally speaking not acceptable at the 


college level. Therefore with older students a different kind 
of table is desirable. 


know the man 
grow that town 
remember that book 


eat Krishna's brother 
read mangoes 
employ 


In this substitution table it is impossible to make gram- 
matically wrong sentences, but if the student reads off 
sentences without paying attention he will produce such 
nonsense as 

Do they eat that town ? 

Do I grow Krishna's brother ? etc. 


eat 


A 
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He is, therefore, obliged to attend to what he is doing. It 
is one of the psychological laws of learning that the greater 
the attention the greater the learning. 

A third type of substitution table sets out the complete 
tense and requires a choice of the correct grammatical 
forms. 


Do I know | the man 
we grow that town 
you eat that book 
they recommend | rice 


Does he .| remember mangoes 
she employ Krishna's brother 
Govind | read 


Framing sentences from this table can be made easy by 
drawing a line between Do and Does and between they 
and he so that it is clear that Do is used with the pronouns 
above the line in the second column and Does with those 
below the line. Any items may be used from columns three 
and four provided the result makes sense. The table 
becomes more difficult if the dividing line is removed and 
the pronouns in the second column are mixed up. 


we know the man 
she | grow that town 
Govind | eat that book 


you recommend | rice 

I remember mangoes 

they employ Krishna's brother 
he read 


There is here a danger of the student's saying, ‘Does I 
remember that town?’ ‘Do he eat mangoes?’ unless he 
is wide awake. This kind of table, therefore, contains a 
much larger test element, and the weak student should not 
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be expected to use it until he has had some practice with 
a table which wili prevent his making mistakes in grammar. 
Substitution tables can be made to provide practice in 
most points of structure. Each table deals with one major 
point. The major point in the tables given so far is the 
- question pattern for the present simple tense. A minor point 
related to this is the correct choice between do and does. 
The substitution table can be used for teaching more 
complicated sentences. For example : 
a a 


he had got there on time | he would have caught the 


train. 
If she had not been so slow his team would have won. 
they had tried she could have bought the 


best fruit. 
nobody would have 
| blamed them. 


he was tired 


he went to the cinema. 
it was late he worked until midnight. 


he didn’t want to he spent all his money 


on a bicycle. 
his mother asked him | he sold his gold watch. 
not to 


Use in class 


A substitution table ca. 


n be used for oral practice in class. 
The lecturer writes up 


the substitution table on the board. 
This may be a simplified form of a sentence that appears 
in the text or a sentence taken from the students’ written 
work that needs correction. He puts it up, explains briefly 

he table Works, gets the class to repeat after him a 


few Sample sentences from the table, then asks individuals 
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to read out sentences. He repeats these and the class repeats 
each sentence after him. Only very brief explanations need 
be given. Practice of the correct form is what is needed. 
When a number of good sentences have been practised 
orally the lecturer asks the class to write five or six from 
the table. This is an important step in the lesson for when 
the students do this every one of them is engaged. During 
oral work there is always a certain amount of individual 
answering while everyone else is merely listening. After the 
sentences have been written the lecturer should make a 
rapid check by asking several students to read out what 
they have written. Wrong sentences are corrected and 
repeated by the whole class. 

It must be remembered that with college entrants this 
is not the initial teaching of the structures, but remedial 
work, designed to eradicate bad habits and build up good 
ones. A student who for six years has used ‘ Did he knew?’ 
as the question form of the past simple tense needs con- 
siderable practice before he can be sure of using the correct 
pattern. 

Further practice can be given through a variety of 
exercises, one kind being more suited to one structure than 
another. 

These can be 


l. Based on the substitution table 


Students can be asked to suggest additional items for one or 
other of the columns in a table. For example, see, visit, buy 
could all be added to the third column of the second 
table given, and his house, many people, the new film could 
all, along with many other similar items, be added to the 
fourth column. It is advisable to ask for new items in only 
one column at a time at first. The reader will realize that 
this is very close to asking the student to compose sentences 
of his own, so that in the end he is making his own choice 
of words, and only the pattern of the sentence is dictated. 
The exercise in which the student is asked to use a given 
word in a sentence is very familiar. What is much less often 
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given is the exercise in which the student has to find all 
the words to fit a given pattern. Work with substitution 
tables should lead up to this. 


2. Matching exercises 


In these exercises two columns of words or groups of words 
are given: The groups of words in one column have to be 
correctly paired with those in the other to make a series of 
grammatically correct sensible sentences : 


(a) Although he is old (c) he never buys books. 

(b) Although he is rich (f) he gets up early. 

(c) Although he likes reading (g) he is not proud. 

(d) Although he goes to (h) he is very active. 
bed late 


In this exercise as it stands the only clue is meaning. If 
desired, other clues can be supplied. The tense could be 
changed to the past tense tense in (c) and (e). In practising 
conditional sentences the pairing of appropriate tenses be- 


comes important and could well form the basis of an 
exercise of this kind : 


(2) If she had come early (d) we could have played 


(b) If they had the money badminton. 
(c) If they had known (e) they would have bought 
about it the house. 
(f) why wouldn't they pay 
the bill ? 


can be done orally or be 
ctice of the form the com- 
written, but this can also 
ercise, and in that case it 
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exercise a/d, b/f, and c/e. This illustrates how the same 
kind of material can be used for different purposes. 


3. Substitution Exercises 


This exercise starts with one sentence. In a column on the 
left are given the items which have to be substituted for 
equivalent items in the sentence or added to the sentence. 
The student has to write out or say the new sentence, 
making the required substitution and any other necessary 
changes. He then has a new sentence as a starting-point, 
and has to make in this sentence (not the first one given) 
another substitution. An example will make this clear. 


The servant cleans the windows. 


servants (The servants clean the windows.) 

not (The servants do not clean the windows.) 
does (The servant does not clean the windows.) 
? (Does the servant not clean the windows ?) 
I (Do I not clean the windows ?) 


All that appears in the exercise is the sentence at the top 
and the list of clue words on the left. 
The servant cleans the windows. 

servants 

not 

does 

? 

I 


'The same kind of sentence can be set out in a simpler 
way by giving a series of sentences with the change to be 
made given before or after each one in brackets. 

The reporter is writing an article. (reporters) 
The women are carrying the bricks. (?) 
He is working this morning. (every day) 


The instructions for the former type of exercise have to 
be given carefully as the students tend to think that all 
the changes have to be made in the initial sentence, not in 
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the one immediately preceding. The advantage of this 
type is that it can be written up on the board much more 
quickly, and this is no mean consideration. This exercise 
in either form can be used to practise a great variety of 
points. Here are a few more examples. 

If the letters come early he will answer them. 
had come = 
would answer 
will answer (1st) 

(He will answer the letters if they come early.) 
would have answered 


The soldiers fought there last month. 
now 
for three months 
three months ago 
next month 


Although there is an element of testing in these exercises 
the practice element is very large as each exercise requires 
_a limited number of rules to be followed, and only one 
change is made at a time. 


4. Transformation exercises 


These are basically the same as the substitution exercises 
just described except that the instructions are given in 
grammatical terms. For example, ‘Change the following 
sentences into the negative.’ ‘Rewrite the following as 
questions.’ ‘Change the following into the future tense.’ 
"These are too familiar to need describing further. It is how- 
ever worth noticing that the stimulus is different. In the 
familiar transformation exercise it is a grammatical term. 
The student has to think in terms of rules. In the substitu- 
tion exercise the stimulus is another word. When he hears 


Or sees the subject servants he should automatically think of 
the verb clean. 


5. Completion exercises 
Sentences are given with blanks to be filled in with the 
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correct form of a tense, the appropriate tense, the best 
preposition etc. This exercise is often more effective if the 
sentences make up a short paragraph on a theme, especially 
if a good choice of tenses is required. A single sentence, 
especially in a foreign language, is often not adequate as 
a guide to the context. A whole paragraph is much more 
satisfactory. Here is an example. 
Fill in the blanks with the most suitable tense of the verb 
given in brackets : 
For the last three years we.... (live) in a suburb to the 
north of the city. After you . . . . (pass) the railway station 
you.... (notice) a new school on your right. Our son 
-+++ (join) that school last year. As the buses which .... 
(pass) our house .... (stop) outside the school it.... (be) 
very convenient. He....(enjoy) his work there and my 


wife and I.... (think) we.... (be) lucky to have found 
a house so near. 


6. Advanced completion exercises 
"This consists not of adding words but of adding clauses 
to complete a sentence. For example : 
Complete the following so as to make good meaningful 
sentences : 
Although he is only six...... 
Although he has been to Europe before 


Or the exercise may deal with time clauses : 


When his house is finished ...... 
When he gets home..... 


Or with conditional sentences : 


If they had won the match ...... 
If he had a new car 


This type of exercise makes more demands upon the 
student as he has to supply not just the right form of a 
word or tense but a whole clause involving a number of 
choices. This is more than halfway to composition. 
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The freer the exercise the more difficult the problem of 
correction. To exercises of types 2, 8, 4, and 5 as given 
above the students can be given the answers and can correct 
their own work or correct it in pairs or groups. But as 
exercises shift to composition the possibilities of self- 
correction fade away. Some other methods of correcting the 
work, such as are suggested in Chapter 3, have then to be 
considered if the students are to be encouraged to do more 
written work. Oral answers can of course be dealt with 
immediately in the class. 


7. Free sentences based on a pattern 


This has already been referred to under 1 and in the 
section on grammar based on the set book, but it will here 
be more fully illustrated. The student is asked to make up 
sentences of his own on a given pattern. This may be quite 
simple. For example, Mr Brown always gets up at 6 o'clock. 
This can be followed by other sentences using a variety of 
frequency adverbs in the mid-position. These sentences can 
be about other regular activities of Mr Brown or they may 
be about anything that the student fancies, The essentials 
are the use of the present tense and the frequency adverb. 
It is not essential that the student should know the term 
“frequency adverb’. What he should know is that words 
such as always, sometimes, often, never come between the 
subject and the verb, and be able to put them there without 
fail. 

The set book is usually a storehouse of ideas for making 
up sentences on a given pattern. There may not be many 
actual examples of the pattern in the passage but it is often 
not too difficult to make up many more using the ideas 
and words in the passage. As has been previously pointed 


out, in the story of Kunwar Singh the two: following 
sentences occur : 


All would have been well if a fox had not crossed our 
path. 


It Har Singh had had someone to advise him he would 
not have brought all that trouble upon us. 
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Many sentences on this pattern can be made from the ideas 
supplied in the story. 

If Har Singh had been a better shikari he would have 
taken Kunwar Singh's advice. 

If they had not seen the fox they would have had 
better luck. 

If the fox had not crossed their path Kunwar Singh 
would not have missed the chital stag. 

If they had not been afraid of the forest guards they 
would not have gone home through the nullah. 

If they had gone home another way they would not 
have met the tiger. 

If Har Singh had not shot at the bird the tiger would 
not have attacked them. 

If Har Singh had climbed up the tree the tiger would 
not have wounded him. 

1f Kunwar Singh had not fired his gun the tiger wouid 
have killed Har Singh. 

If Har Singh had not been strong he would not have 
been able to walk seven miles to hospital. 


Many more could be made up. 

This illustrates the advantage of studying grammar as 
part of the work on the set books. The students have plenty 
of ideas to hand for the sentences they need to compose 
to gain mastery of the structuzes of the language. This is 
a source of material which is often neglected by lecturers 
but it has many advantages over the examples found in. 
grammar books. They meet the sentences in the context 
of a story or description instead of in the artificial environ- 
ment of the grammar book. The substitution tables will 
usually give a simpler version of the pattern than that 
found in the passage and this is a better starting-point for 
practice. It can be followed up by suitable exercises but 
should usually end by being related again to the passage 
where it was originally noted for study. There is then a 
greater chance of the practice done through exercises being 
carried over into composition. Language teachers know 
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only too well that students who can do exercises with the 
minimum of mistakes will very often write the very same 
patterns incorrectly when they come to use them in compo- 
sitions. Moreover this kind of work on the text shows students 
. how they can improve their English by reading. It is often 
taken for granted that such learning is automatic. A certain 
amount may be, but if students can be given some techniques 
of study they will be able to learn still more. 


8. Teaching the Tenses 


The tenses of the English verb are often a great source of 
mistakes. It may therefore be useful to spend a little time 
considering the problems of remedial teaching of the tenses. 
Mistakes in tenses can be divided into mistakes in form and 
mistakes in usage. These will be discussed separately. 


Mistakes in form 


The only cure for these is drill through substitution tables 
and guided practice. The tenses, however, fall into groups, 
and time can be saved if students are made aware of these 
groups, and the specific pattern to be found in cach. If they 
understand the pattern and are drilled in one tense of this 
pattern they should be able to make other tenses on the 
same pattern with less practice. 

The patterns vary according to the part of the verb that 
is used (infinitive, present participle, past participle) and 
the auxiliary, or as it now often called, the anomalous finite, 
used with it. The students need to be drilled in the three 
forms, affirmative, negative and interrogative of each pat- 
tern. Nothing can be left to chance. The kind of substitu- 
tion table that can be constructed has already been illus- 
trated'in the previous chapter. It will be useful now to look 
at the way the tenses can be grouped. 

The verb can be composed of one word (work) two words 
(is working, has worked, will work), three words (has been 
working, will be working, will have worked) or four words 
(will have been working). A passive voice tense always 
contains one word more than the active voice equivalent 
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(will teach [will be taught, have been teaching / have been 
being taught). Theoretically a five-word passive voice tense 
is possible, but is never used. As students of fifteen and 
sixteen often appreciate the systemization of knowledge, this 
simple fact appears to help, but as has been already said 
several times, it is no substitute for practice. 

Where the verb in the students’ own language is usually 
one word and where changes in tense, and changes from 
affirmative to negative and interrogative forms are made by 
suffixes, prefixes or internal changes the students sometimes 
appear to have some difficulty in accepting the fact that in 
English the verb is more often than not a group of words. It 
is for this reason that it is often a help to make the students 
aware of the whole scheme for the tenses. The rules for 
forming the interrogative and the negative are the same for 
all tenses of two or more words. To form the interrogative 
the first word of the verb group is placed before the subject. 
To form the negative the word not is inserted after the first 
word of the verb group. With a one-word verb it is necessary 
to supply another word in order that the same pattern 
may be used for the interrogative and negative. The verb 
do supplies the extra word. It will now be useful to look 
at the way the tenses can be grouped. 


GROUP | PRESENT AND PAST CONTINUOUS TENSES 


If the students have thoroughly grasped the 
present tense they have no difficulty with the past. 
It is not necessary that the past continuous should 
be revised immediately after the present conti- 
nuous, but when the time comes to revise it very 
little drilling will be required as the students can 
be referred to the pattern which they have learnt 
for the present tense. It is necessary to remind 
them that was is singular and were plural, but 
they should not have any difficulty with the -ing 
form. It is helpful to call this the -ing form rather 
than the present participle, as the use of this term 
reminds them of the form itself. 
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GROUP 2 PRESENT AND PAST PERFECT 
Here again the pattern for both tenses is the same. 
Usually the present perfect will be revised before 
the past perfect which may be delayed for some 
time, but the form should be easily learnt if the 
present perfect is well known. : 


Group 3 PRESENT AND PAST SIMPLE 

Here it is necessary to explain the introduction 
of the verb to do for the interrogative and negative 
forms. With these tenses the past often needs as - 
much practice as the present to avoid the mistake 
of using the past form of the verb with did. All 
teachers know how often the weaker students write 
Did he wrote? instead of Did he write? The 
mistake is not so apparent in the present tense as 
the infinite form and the present tense form are 
the same except in the third person singular. The 
mistake Does he wrote? may therefore occur. In 
practising these tense-forms it is important to see 
that sufficient practice is given to those forms 
where mistakes are most likely to occur, namely 
the interrogative and negative forms. 


GROUP 4 FUTURE SIMPLE AND OTHER TENSES FORMED WITH 

MODAL VERBS (may, can, must, should, etc.) 

It is a great saving of time if the student can 

realize that all the tenses made with verbs such 

as can, may, must, should, need etc. follow the 

same pattern. He will take. He must take. He can 

take etc. 

Group 5 THE FUTURE PERFECT AND OTHER PERFECT TENSES 
FORMED WITH MODAL VERBS (He will have taken. 
He must have taken. He should have taken etc.). 
This is a three-word verb and needs to be practised 
until the students automatically produce the 
correct forms for all parts of the tense. As with 
other tenses, it must be practised in all forms, 
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positive, negative and interrogative, and with all 
the modal verbs that can be used in this pattern. 

Group 6 THE FUTURE CONTINUOUS AND OTHER CONTINUOUS 
TENSES FORMED WITH MODAL VERBS (He will be 
taking. He may be taking. He should be taking etc.) 
The mistake that is most likely to occur is the use 
of the infinitive instead of the present participle. 
Here again, as with the two previous groups, time 
is saved if the forms with the modal verbs are 
practised when the future continuous is being 
practised. 

GROUP 7 THE PRESENT AND PAST PERFECT CONTINUOUS 
These are also three-word verbs (He has been 
taking. He had been taking). 


GROUP 8 THE FUTURE PERFECT CONTINUOUS TENSES AND TENSES 
FORMED WITH MODAL vERBS (He will have been 
taking. He may have been taking ete.) 

These tenses are not very frequently used, but the 
students must know how to handle them. 


Normally, the form of a tense will be practised when its 
usage is being taught. It is better to teach one or, at the 
most, two tenses in a class period with the exception of the 
tenses formed with the special verbs, when although the 
revision on the usage may well be spread over several 
periods the practice on the form may be done, as already 
suggested, in one period. 

A very useful piece of equipment for practising tenses is 
a large wall picture. The difficulty over size has already been 
discussed, but a smaller tutorial group could well use a 
Picture. Suppose that the tutor decides to practise the 
continuous tenses he might start with the Present, for 
example: The man is crossing the road, The policeman is 
stopping the traffic. The postman is wheeling his bicycle. 
The tutor then says : * Suppose this happened yesterday and 
you are telling me about it now. Use the Past Continuous.’ 
The students then give all sentences in the Past Continuous 
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tense. A picture is extremely useful for practising the Future 
Perfect, for example using the three sentences that have just 
been given as examples. In two minutes’ time what will the 
man have done? He will have crossed the road. What will 
the traffic be doing ? It will have started again. What will the 
postman have done? He will have got on his bicycle again. 
A picture can supply the ideas so that all the student has 
to concentrate on is the correct form of the tense. Naturally 
the picture will only be used after there has been practice 
through substitution tables. 

A picture is also useful for the same reason when the 
use of the tense is being taught. It provides ideas and 
context. The isolated sentences usually given in grammar 
books to illustrate the use of tenses often fail to suggest 
the right time-context to the foreign learner. A single 
sentence can so easily evoke a picture in the mind of the 
English hearer who supplies from his experience, often 
unconsciously assimilated, the situation in which the tense 
would be used. The foreign learner, however, cannot create 
the context suggested by the sentence to the native speaker, 
and therefore has some difficulty in really understanding 
when the tense should be used. As a picture provides a con- 
text it is easier for the learner to grasp the different choices 
of tense for different occasions. This of course makes some 
demands on the imagination of the learner. A picture by its 
very nature can depict only one time. A good picture can 
however show people whose actions must have been pre- 
ceded by others in the past, or will lead to others in the 
future. This has been illustrated in the preceding paragraph 
in the sentences on a typical street scene. It is now time, 
however, to discuss the teaching of the use of the tenses a 
little more fully. 


Teaching the Use of Tenses 


As this is a book on method and not on grammar it will 
not be appropriate to go into the use of the various tenses 
in great detail. The chief point in teaching the use of tenses 
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is to show clearly the span of time to which a tense refers. 
There are two ways of doing this. One is to make sure that 
the examples given refer to facts within the students’ own 
experience. For example, * When the student arrived at 
college the first class had already started', is a better 
example than ‘ The man sold his car after he had used it 
for four years.” The former, if not within his personal 
experience, is a situation he can well envisage, the latter 
may be outside his experience. à 

The other way of conveying the span of time covered by 
the tense is by the use of simple diagrams. There are several 
variations on these diagrams, some of which are shown in 
some grammar books. Every teacher will make his own 
adaptation of these. 


THE PRESENT CONTINUOUS TENSE 


N 


Fig. 1 
The horizontal line represents 
Past (P) on the left to the futur 
vertical line represents the mome 
The time covered by the tense is s 
The time covered by the present continuous tense may be 
extremely brief, as when a mother says, ' Look ! The child's 


falling.’ This is Tepresented like this, with x showing the 
ume of the action: 


time passing from the 
e(F) on the right. The 
nt of speaking, now (N). 
hown by the shaded area, 


N 


Fig. 2 
1 See Bibliography P, 127, * 
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But it may also cover a much longer time when the action 
continues for several hours or even days, as when a man 
may say, ‘I’m reading all of Jane Austen's novels now.’ 
This would be shown like this : 


N 


Fig. 3 


This example illustrates the fact that this tense is used of 
an action which is not actually going on at the moment 
of speaking. A man may meet his friend at a party and 
still quite correctly say, ‘I am reading all of Jane Austen's 
novels’. If he has read only three of the six this tense 
therefore covers part of the future. As the action does not 
go on all the time it may be shown by a dotted line. 

"This tense is also used for an action planned for the future, 
so the diagram will be like this : 


N 
P F 
Fig. 4 
or like this : 
N 
P F 
Fig. 5 


The former represents a sentence such as I am leaving 
tomorrow, the latter one such as He is giving a series of 
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lectures in the spring. The student often has to make a 
choice between this tense and the present simple so it will 
be useful to look at some diagrams for this tense next. 


THE PRESENT SIMPLE TENSE 


This tense is used for a general truth, ‘The earth moves 
round the sun’. This fact is co-extensive with time so the 
diagram must show this : 


N 


Fig. 6 


It also indicates an action that may or may not be going 
on at the moment of speaking but is one that occurs 
regularly and is expected to go on in the future. I get up 
every day at six o'clock. 


N 


X X S6 X Xx xx 
Fig. 7 


The lecturer will be able to work out other diagrams to 
ilustrate the other uses of the tense. The students' know- 

ledge of the various uses of the tenses will naturally | 
gradually expand so that it is not advisable to give them 

all the diagrams illustrating a particular tense at once, but 

only as the different uses appear in the textbooks and the 
lecturer desires to make a point of study from them. 


THE PRESENT PERFECT TENSE 


The time covered by this tense extends from any time in 
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the past up to the present. The shaded area represents this 
span of time. This tense shows that the speaker is thinking 
of this stretch of tiine even though the action reported may 
have taken up only a portion of it. The important thing is 
that the action is in some way bound up with the present, 
‘I have read all Jane Austen’s novels’, refers to an action 
on my part which has taken place at any time in life start- 
ing from the time when I was able to read a novel of that 
kind up to the present. I may have finished the last one only 
a few minutes before saying this sentence, or I may have 
finished them twenty years ago. The idea to be conveyed is 
that I see the reading of the novels as an essential part of 
my life which quite clearly covers a stretch of time. This 
may be illustrated like this : 


N 


OUUU OUUU UUU 


Fig. 8 


A sentence such as ‘I have just finished Jane Austen's 
novels, would be diagrammed thus : 


N 


"This tense can also be used to express an action that began 
in the past, has continued up to the present, either continu- 
ously or intermittently, and may continue into the future, in 
such a sentence as I have been working here for the last year : 
where there is a possibility that the working is not quite 
complete. This would be especially true in a sentence such 
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as ‘I have been reading Jane Austen's novels for the last 
year. 


N 


THE SIMPLE PAST 


The difference between the present perfect and the simple 
past is that whereas the perfect tense covers time that comes 
up to and in some cases overflows into the present, the past 
covers a time that is separated from the present even if by a 
very small interval. The illustration for the past tense may 
show a block of time for a sentence such as ‘J lived in Delhi 
when I was a boy. 


N 


Fig. 11 


or à point of time as in a sentence such as, ‘I came home at 
ten o'clock yesterday? 


N 


Fig. 12 
THE PAST PERFECT 


This tense covers the span of time before a point in the 
past. The action referred to takes place somewhere in the 
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stretch of time which ends at a fixed point in the past. ‘ He 
had written ten books before I met him. 


N 


'This illustrates very well the difference between this tense 
and the simple past. The simple past represents any action 
in the past separated from the present however long ago it 
happened. The past perfect represents an action that 
happened in the past before another action in the past, even 
if that action took place only the day before, for example, 
‘He got to the station two minutes after the train had left.’ 
Students sometimes seem to have the idea that the past 
perfect should be used for actions that happened a long 
time ago. The length of time ago has nothing to do with 
the choice of this tense. What is important is that it should 
be used for an action that took place before another action 
in the past. A diagram such as that above helps to make 
this clear. 


Fig. 13 


THE FUTURE PERFECT 

In the same way the future perfect tense deals with the 
time before a fixed point in the future. * He will have eaten 
all those mangoes by the time he gets home.’ It describes a 
completed action looked at in imagination from a point in 
the future. 


N 


Fig. 14 
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As this is not a grammar book there is no need to go any 
further into ways of diagramming the tenses. Enough has 
been done to suggest to the lecturer that this may be a 
profitable way of dealing with this rather troublesome area 
of English grammar. He will be able to make diagrams 
for the other tenses. Just one other point may be mentioned. 

1t often saves time if while the uses of the tenses are being 
revised some of the adverbials commonly associated with 
the tenses are taught, for example, for, since, just, already 
with the present perfect, ago, yesterday, last week, etc. with 
the simple past, now, at the present time, etc with the 
present simple. 

When giving exercises on the use of the tenses it is better 
if possible to give a short Story or other connected passage 
rather than isolated, disconnected sentences. The choice 
of tense depends upon the span of time that the speaker has 


in mind. It is not possible to convey this accurately to a 


foreigner in one sentence. In order to grasp the real context 
in which the action is ha 


ppening he needs the support of 
a number of connected sentences which build up the 


picture. Where isolated sentences are given, they should as 
has already been explained refer to Situations which will 
be within the students’ experience. 


8, Teaching Composition 
nuin: La eae Tem 7 


GUIDED COMPOSITION 


After the practice through exercises, or in some cases, 
alongside this practice, comes the training in more 
sustained composition. With college entrants who are not 
beginners in English they will inevitably be required to 
write some longer compositions while they are doing 
remedial work on the different points of grammar. It is 
important that weaker students should be given as much 
help and direction as possible, and not let loose to pour 
out a mass of mistakes. They must, however, learn to move 
away from the props provided by tables and exercises. How 
is this to be done ? 

1f the student can be relieved of the responsibility of 
producing ideas he can concentrate on the correct forms. 
He can be fed with ideas in various ways. 

l. a picture to describe, with or without guiding 

questions. 
2. an outline to expand. 
5. questions to be answered so that the answers form a 
connected narrative. 
4. a simple story to be reproduced. 


l. A picture to describe 


In these first guided compositions the number of parti- 
cular grammar points which the student is expected to 
attend to should be limited. For example, if he has been 
practising the present continuous tense through substitution 
tables and exercises, he can be asked to write about a 
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picture in which there are a number of different activities 
going on, carried out by different individuals or groups 
of people or animals. : 
The men are building a house. Some men are carrying 
bricks up a ladder. Other men are laying the bricks. A 
concrete mixer is turning. It is making concrete. etc. 


One of the difficulties about pictures is that few of them 
are large enough to be seen by the enormous classes that 
lecturers have to teach. It may, however, be possible for 
pictures large enough to be seen by all the members of a 
group be used in group work. When this kind of composi- 
tion is given it is good to discuss with the class beforehand 
the tense they are going to use, and to give them time at the 
end to revise their work and correct any mistakes they can 
find in the verbs. They can be told to look carefully to see 
that they have put singular verbs with singular subjects 


and plural verbs with plural subjects, that they have put the 
-ing form of the verb with is or are, etc. 


2. An outline to expand 


A simple outline can be given to the students or can be 
drawn up with them. 


When you wake up in the morning what can you hear 
or smell? What is happening ? water running—mother 
is filling the pan—smell of kerosene—mother is lighting 
the stove—the sound of china or glass--mother is putting 


the cups or glasses ready-sounds outside—milkman 
is bringing the cow—mother and milkman talking, etc. 


Such an outline can be built u 
different members of the class. 

An outline on how to repair a puncture in a bicycle tyre, 
or how to make chapattis or some other dish, can provide 
Opportunities for practising the imperative or the should 
or must forms. All this can be done orally with the class 
and an outline written on the board. The groups can be 


P with ideas contributed by 
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used to collect ideas which can then be written up for all 
to draw on. 

When one has been done in this way under guidance a 
second composition of a similar type can be given with 
rather less guidance. 


3, Answering questions in a connected narrative 


Writing a connected narrative from questions is a useful 
exercise. In one lesson the questions can be compiled from 
a part of the set book, and a week or two later the passage 
can be reproduced from the question outline. The follow- 
ing questions on the passage on growing more food 
mentioned earlier could form the basis for a piece of com- 
position. Needless to say it should not be done with the 
book open ! 


1, What substances do plants need to produce good 
crops ? 

. How are these substances lost from the soil ? 

. -How can they be put back ? 

. What improvements have been produced by artificial 
fertilizers ? 

. What is the second great need for good plant growth ? 

. How can sufficient water be supplied ? 

What can be done with land that has been flooded ? 

. What kinds of plants should be used? -~ 

. How can better tools and machinery help ? 

. What are three enemies of good crops ? 

. In what ways are insecticides, fungicides and weed- 
killers different ? 


w oo ho 


KH O00 0m] 


- 


4. Story reproduction 

Story reproduction is another way of writing to given 
ideas. If this is to be really helpful the original story must 
be told in simple language. If it is not, the students tend to 
half remember the actual wording of the story and try to 
reproduce this with consequent mistakes. Any potential 
difficulties in grammar and structure need to be dealt with 
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before the students have a chance of making mistakes and 
not after they have made them. ; 

This training through reproduction can bear a little 
more examination. Some of the best school compositions 
the writer has ever seen were from a girls’ school in which 
this method was very frequently used. Girls in Standard 
IX wrote four-and five-page stories in which there were 
very few mistakes. What was behind this? In the first 
place the girls were well drilled in the structures. They did 
a great deal of simple exercise work, transformation 
exercises, completion exercises and so on. They took a 
delight in trying to use, in their oral and written work, 
each new structure as they learnt it. They were trained to 
listen by good methods of dictation. So well were they 
trained to listen that their teacher discovered that if she 
read a story for reproduction too many times the children 
got it off by heart. This she had to prevent as she wanted 
the giris to get the story but have to think how they would 
retell it. As soon as a student tries to reproduce exact 
words instead of ideas in the words and structures that he 
knows, he reduces the amount of real language learning 
that takes place. The college lecturer is greatly hampered 
by the wrong attitude towards learning by heart that many 
students have. Too many think it is their only way to salva- 
tion. In reality it is the opposite. It is death to the real 
learning of the language. 


FREE COMPOSITION 

(a) Subjects based on the texts 

If students are to be weaned from their dependence on 
prepared answers given them in ‘guides’ or by their 
lecturers they must be taught to write suitable answers 
themselves. Their set books should provide them with 
plenty of subject-matter—the characters they meet in their 
books, what they think about them, the ones they would 
most like to meet in real life, or least like to know, the 
interesting parts of a book, the boring parts. Gardiner's 
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essay on the Rule of the Road which appears in so many 
anthologies could be the starting-point for an essay on the 
need for traffic rules to cut down the number of accidents. 

Students can be taught to make notes on parts of their 
books, and later can be asked to write essays from these 
notes. 

This is work that can be done very effectively in groups. 
Some complete compositions can be written in the way 
suggested in the chapter on group work. Some individual 
essays must be given but the size of classes sets a serious 
limit to the number that can be corrected. Group essays 
provide practice in the gathering together of ideas and 
their arrangement in order, and it is useful to do this stage 
in groups even when the essay itself is written as an 
individual exercise. A procedure for this has been described 
and need not be repeated. 


(b) Subjects outside the set books 


People write best on subjects which interest them, are 
real to them and on which they have plenty to say. The 
trouble with some topics set for examinations is that they 
do not satisfy these criteria. Of the subjects set, those with 
a moral flavour, the honesty-is-the-best-policy type, are the 
worst. They encourage insincerity, platitudes and unreal 
writing. The kind of subjects that students enjoy discussing 
and debating make good essay subjects. It is foolish to 
expect all students to write on the same subject. By the 
time students come to college they should have developed 

-individual interests and should have plenty to say about 
them in their mother-tongue, if not in English. In a compo- 
sition class a lecturer might put five subjects on the board 
and divide the students into groups according to the subject 
they have chosen. A questionnaire might elicit the students 
main interests, and subjects based on these could be set, 
for example : 


If you were choosing an Indian cricket team to tour 
England whom would you choose and why ? 
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If you could visit one foreign country which would 
you choose ? 


In what part of India would you most like to spend 
a month's holiday ? 

What would you tell a foreign visitor about the 
marriage customs of your own community ? 


Where would you rather live, in the college hostel or 
at home ? 


An article or leader in a newspaper can be the starting- 
point of a discussion and later of an essay. 

It is sometimes said that politics should not be allowed 
in the classroom, but if students have strong views on 
current political issues, however mistaken they may be, it 
is important that they should be allowed to express them 
so that they may learn to do so politely, tolerantly and 
convincingly, and also learn how to accept and deal with 
criticism of their views. lt is surprising how their power 


could easily correct. Training students to revise means 
much more than saying, ‘ Revise your work before you 
give it in and correct your mistakes. This is far too vague. 


In the beginning they need to be directed to look out for 
specific mistakes until 


these has been establis| 
he achieved by asking 
and write at the end 
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CORRECTION AND MARKING 

It is usually believed that the ideal is that every mistake 
in a piece of written work should be indicated in red ink. 
Js this necessarily the best way to treat a student's work ? 
The purpose of correction is reformation, not the indica- 


.tion of mistakes, which is only the first step, and in fact 


achieves nothing unless it is followed up. Correction of 
work must always be followed by carefully planned remedial 
work. This everyone will agree is rarely done. The lecturer's 
work ends with the liberal use of red ink and the assigning 
of a mark. The student is left to profit by his own observa- 
tions of the mistakes indicated and his attempts, some- 
times, to put them right. If a large number of mistakes 
are indicated he is often too discouraged to try to learn 
anything from them. There is no point at all in the 
lecturer or tutor spending hours and hours correcting 
exercises and essays if the students only look at the mistakes 
and do nothing about them. Usually they do not know 
what to do about them, and will only repeat the same 
mistakes next time. What the lecturer must aim at is 
improvement, and this does not happen automatically. 

If a student makes a large number of mistakes he cannot 
possibly learn the correct form of all of them immediately. 
His cure must be spread over a number of weeks. If 
the lecturer has a large number of exercises to correct he 
cannot mark every one in detail. If he tries to do that he 
will either very soon gather an accumulation of unmarked 
work, or he will stop giving exercises until he has caught 
up. The latter is disastrous for the student, whose primary 
need is practice. The best plan therefore is (a) to set 
exercises which can be corrected by the students in class, 
or (b) to set exercise work in groups so that the lecturer 
has only one book from each group to correct. This has 
been described earlier. Or (c) in correcting paragraphs or 
essays to concentrate on only a few points, preferably those 
which can be linked up with work on the prose texts, and 
mark only those in the essay, ignoring other mistakes. 
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"These mistakes can then be made the subject of a special 
grammar lesson in which the correct forms are presented 
and practised in some of the ways already suggested. This 
study of special points could form the introduction to the 
grammar study based on the text, or it could, if it was one 
of the more persistent mistakes, be a revision of a point 
already studied. The important thing is that the student 
should be enabled to feel that his difficulties are being 
tackled and that he is not being left to fumble about in 
darkness. 

It is useful for the students to keep a notebook in which 
they enter the substitution tables given them in class 
neatly set out and numbered. Then when he makes a 
mistake in any of the patterns he can be referred to the 
table and told what remedial work to do. Suppose a 
student writes, ‘The Indian cricket team is tour England. 
As it was rain they did not finish the match’ he obviously 
needs help with the form of the continuous tense. The 
lecturer might write at the bottom of his essay, ‘ Look up 
Table 2. Write out 5 sentences from the table. Make up 
5 of your own in the present and 5 in the past.’ This is far 
more profitable than writing out the corrected sentence 
from the essay. 

Finally a word about spelling. The student needs to 
realize that he is the only person who can bring about an 
improvement in his spelling. No one else can do it for 
him. But he should also be encouraged to believe that if he 
works at it he really can improve. The old idea of keeping 
à spelling-book is very sound. Any word misspelt should be 
entered in the book. Students should set aside ten or 
fifteen minutes a day for learning spelling. They should 
hear one another spelling in pairs, preferably writing down 
the words from dictation as the written form rather than 
the spoken form is the way in which they will use their 
knowledge of spelling. If they cross out in the spelling 
book every word they learn to spell correctly the growing 
list of crossed-out words should give them a sense of pro- 
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gres. Any lapses should of course be re-entered and per- 
haps specially marked so that they will be thoroughly learnt. 

Some lecturers advocate the use of symbols in marking, 
Sp for spelling, N for Number, T for Tense, V for 
vocabulary (the wrong use of a word), S for structure. This 
is better than the writing in of the correct form, but it 
should still be remembered that the liberal use of symbols 
is as discouraging as a large number of corrected forms. The 
important thing is to draw the attention of the students 
to a few of the mistakes they have made and show them 
a way of correcting them. 


MARKS 

It is usual to mark class work out of 10 but except in 
mathematics the higher ranges are rarely used. Because 
60% is a first-class mark in university examinations lecturers 
rarely give anything above. If 3/10 represents failure the 
lecturer has very few marks to use. He therefore finds 
himself unable to discriminate between the work of 
different students or between one piece of work and another 
piece from the same student. There is an idea going round 
that low mdrks make a student work harder, that if he 
gets a good mark he will become complacent and cease to 
make any effort. This is false psychology. Nothing succeeds 
like success and nothing is a more fruitful source of failure 


than failure. 


10. Teaching Poetry 


Poetry, as most syllabuses say, should be taught for enjoy- 
ment, for the sake of rhythm, sound, word-pictures and, 
of course, the ideas. The question is how much of this can 
We get across to students with limited vocabularies and an 
uncertain grasp of the structures of the language, especialiy 


One or two suggestions made previously for the teaching 
of prose passages may be of some use here. 


l. The general idea of the poem as a whole is more 
important than details such as vocabulary and literar, 


allusions. This general idea should be made clear befor 


any difficulties are tackled. 
2. But it may help if before any contact is made with 


the poem the key vocabulary is taught. 
3. The most 


and paraphrase. . 
There is one important difference between the teaching 
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of prose passages and the teaching of poetry. In the former, 
silent reading was recommended. In the teaching of poetry 
reading aloud is essential. It must be done by the teacher, 
not by a student, and it must be well done. The exception 
to this might be a reading by a student from an English- 
medium school where poetry speaking has been well 
taught. 

These suggestions for the teaching of poetry will be 
clearer if they are illustrated by teaching notes on ' The 
Solitary Reaper '.* In this poem the second verse is the most 
difficult and is left to the last until the other verses have 
been dealt with. The notes are divided into two columns, 
the one on the left showing the teacher's activity and the 
one on the right the activity expected from the students. 
This arrangement (which is of course equally valid for 
prose or grammar lessons) helps the lecturer to keep in 
mind the need for the maximum amount of student activity 
and to make clear how he hopes to obtain it. 


The Lesson 

THE SOLITARY REAPER 
TEACHER'S ACTIVITY STUDENTS' ACTIVITY 
Vocabulary. 
Writes up words Look up words in diction- 
on the blackboard. aries, write meanings. 
reaper plaintive 
behold lay 
melancholy theme 
vale sickle 
profound motionless 
overflow 
Questions on meanings. Give meanings—need not 


Expands where necessary illustrate in sentences. 


but not at length. 


* Sce Appendix P. 125. 
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Reading 
Reads the poem twice. 


Listen with books closed 
trying to find out the main 
idea. 


General Questions 


Writes questions on the 

board. 

l. How many people are 
mentioned in the 
poem ? 

2. Who are they ? 

3. Where are they ? 

4. What is each doing ? 

Reads the poem again 

omitting verse 2 


Follow in their books. 

Write short answers to 

questions. 

l. Two. 

2. Poet and reaper. 

3. In a valley (Or girl in 
valley, poet on hill). 

4. Girl is reaping grain 
and singing. 

Poet is listening to her. 


Detailed Study 

Done as far as possible by 
questioning. 

Questions either asked oral- 
ly or written on black- 
board. 

l. How do you know 
there is only one 
girl? What words 
show you ? 

2. How many times does 


Answer questions. 


single, solitary, by herself. 
alone. 

(Four different students 
give one word each.) 
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the poet point out 
she was alone ? 

3. Why does he stress 
this ? 

If no answer is forth- 
coming go on to next 
question. 

4. How was she singing, 
quietly or loudly ? 

5. How do you know? 
What line shows 
you? 


Four. 


Loudly. 


Was overflowing with the 
sound. 


Comment. Only one girl 
and the valley is overflow- 
ing with the sound of her 
singing 
6. Is this usual or un- 
usual ? 
7. What kind of voice do 
you think she had? 
8. Did the poet know the 
song she was singing ? 
9. Which line tells you? 


10. What kind of song was 
it, happy or sad ? 
11. Which words tell you ? 


12. Did the poet know 
what the song was 
about ? 


13. How do you know ? 


14. Do you think he could 
hear the words of the 
song ? 


Unusual. 
Strong, beautiful, loud, etc. 
No. 


Will no one tell me what 
she sings ? 
Sad. 


Melancholy, plaintive. 
No. 


He asks a question. Says 
‘Perhaps’. 
He could not. 
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15. What was the poet's 


first idea about the 
song ? 
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He thought it might have 
been about some battle 
long ago 


Explain. The girl was Scot- 
tish (Highland lass). The 
Scots were divided into 
clans or large family groups 
or tribes. In the past these 
clans sometimes fought. 
Songs have been written 
about these battles. 


16. What was the poet’s 
second idea about the 


song ? 

l7. Name some common 
troubles. 

18. Was the song long or 
short ? 


19. Which iine tells you? 


20. How did the poet 
listen ? 

21. Why was the song 
heard no more? 
Did the girl stop 
singing ? 


22. Did he stop thinking 
about the song ? 


1f the students have studied 
‘Daffodils’ point out that 
in ‘Daffodils’ the poet is 
describing a remembered 
sight, but in this poem a 
remembered sound. 


He thought it might be 
about some usual trouble. 


Death of loved ones, illness, 
friends going away. 
Long. 


As if the song could have 
no ending. 


He stood quite still. 


The poet moved up the 
hill away from the valley. 


No. He thought of the 


song when he could not 
hear it. 
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Study of verse 2 y 
Puts up difficult words on 
board 

weary 

haunt 

nightingale 


Look up words in dict- 
ionary. 


Questions on meanings 


23, What two places are 
mentioned ? 

(Place names begin 
with a capital letter.) 

24. What kind of place is 
Arabia ? 

25. What people are ment- 
ioned in the first four 
lines? 

26. When people travel 
across a desert what 
are they always glad 
to see? 

27. What do you find at an 
oasis ? 

28. What bird is mention- 
ed in these lines ? 

29. When would they hear 
the nightingale ? 

30. Would they be glad or 
sorry to hear the 
nightingale ? 


Explain that the Hebrides 

are islands off the west of 

Scotland, sometimes isola- 
ted in the winter. 


Give meanings of words. 


Arabia, Hebrides. 


Sandy. 


Travellers. 


An oasis. 


Trees, water. 
Nightingale. 
In or near the trees. 


Glad. 
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31. What word might help Seas. 
you to guess that 
the Hebrides were 
islands ? 


Explain that the cuckoo 
spends the winter in a 
warm country and only 
comes to U.K. after the 
winter. 


32. How would the people Happy. 
feel when they heard 
the voice of the 
cuckoo ? 


In this verse the poet tells 
us that two lots of people 
are happy when they hear 
a bird singing. In the same 
way the poet was happy 
when he heard the girl 
singing 


Chorus reading 


Teacher reads the poem Read the poem after the 
line by line or according teacher. 
to the punctuation 


Se 


This then is the plan for the lesson. There is of course, no 
guarantee that the students will be able to answer the 
questions asked, but the lesson is designed to get the students 
themselves in contact with the poem as much as possible. 
Where the students seem unable to give an answer an ex- 
planation must be given, but this should be as brief as 
possible. Generally speaking the amount of explanation 
necessary is a good guide to the Suitability of a poem for the 
level of student. If more than ten per cent of the poem has 
to be explained, that is the meaning cannot be elicited by 
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questioning, the poem should not be set for that class. There 
is no point in explaining poetry. It must make its own appeal 
or be left alone. There is point in making students pay more 
attention to a poem by carefully planned questions. 

If students have to be prepared for an examination which 
requires poetry help must be given to them. The best that 
can be done is to help them to get as much out of the poem 
as possible and to give them brief explanations of those 
parts which are to them meaningless. If appreciation is 
required questions which will make them think about the 
poet at work are more helpful than explanations. 

The reading aloud of the poem after it has been studied 
can reinforce the understanding. This reading can provide 
good practice in rhythm and intonation. The stresses must 
be right or the rhythm will be spoilt. With a large class it 
is often advisable to have the chorus reading done in groups. 
The class might be divided into four groups. The first could 
read the first verse while the rest listened and offered help- 
ful comments for improvement, then the second could read 
the next verse and so on. This reading aloud could be done 
after each verse had been studied as a summing-up of the 
verse. Students usually have trouble with pauses but as a 
right observance of a pause has a great deal to do with the 
emotional content of a poem it is essential that they be 
observed. The first versé of ‘ The Solitary Reaper’ should 
be read thus : 


Behold her/ single in the field/ 
Yon solitary Highland lass/ / 
Reaping and singing to herself// 
Stop here / or gently pass/ / 

Alone she cuts and binds the grain/ 
And sings a melancholy strain// 
Oh listen// for the vale profound 
Is overflowing with the sound. 


One more example of teaching a poem by this question 
method may be given. *Ozymandias'* is a sonnet which 
* See Appendix P. 126. 
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often finds a place in examination selections. This can be 
treated in a similar way to ' The Solitary Reaper’. 

First some of the key-words must be studied : antique, 
vast, trunkless, shattered, visage, form, wrinkled, sneer, 
sculptor, passions, survive, mocked, pedestal, mighty, despair, 
decay, colossal, wreck. 

The reading should build up ‘to the bombast of the 
inscription on the pedestal and bring out the conirast 
between this and the broken statue and the emptiness of the 
desert. 

The questions should first aim at building up the 
picture. The pedesial of the statue with two legs standing 
on it and a broken head half buried in the sand. No body, 
no arms, no hands. What else is there in the desert? 
Nothing at all. Whose statue was it? Who was he? What 
are we told ? A great king. What message did he have put 
on his statue? *Look on my works, ye Mighty, and des- 
pair. What were his works ? Were they there in the desert ? 
Could people look on them now? Why not? They had 
all disappeared. Who were the mighty ? Other kings, other 
great people. What kind of man was Ozymandias ? What 
kind of man would give a message like that? Proud. Was 
there anything else that shows the kind of man he was? 
The face of the statue. What does that tell us ? What words 
does the poet use? Was he gentle, kind, hard, cruel? 
Discuss this point with class. Ozymandias and the sculptor 
who carved his statue died hundreds of years ago. The head 
remains and shows the kind of man Ozymandias was. 

This, the reader will realize, is only an outline of the 
questions that could be asked but he will see that, as in the 
plan for ‘The Solitary Reaper', the most difficult lines 
have been left to the last. This of course may not always 
be possible but it is usually easier to teach the poem 
successfully if this can be done. 

A good deal of the work on ‘ The Solitary Reaper’ could 
be done in groups. The students would need a cyclostyled 
copy of the questions for each group. They should be 
allowed to work through the questions, and only stopped 
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for a general explanation to the class when the lecturer 
discovers from visiting the groups that serious misunder- 
standings, or lack of understanding, have arisen. That is 
the point at which to call for answers already discovered, 
straighten out the difficulties and then let the class go on 
again in their groups. When the lecturer is asking for 
answers to the questions he has given them he should 
accept correct answers, repeat them so that all can hear, 
but not enlarge upon them. It is very easy to be enticed 
into long expansions and explanations, but the tempta- 
tion should be firmly resisted. Students are too often 
battered with explanations. All their initiative and respon- 
sibility is sapped. With many this process has been going 
on too long. They must be encouraged to believe that they 
can do much more on their own. 


11. Preparing for ihe Examination 


How are the methods that have been described, iilustrated 
and discussed in the previous chapters related to the 
examinations which have to be taken at the end of the 
course ? Whether the type of examination paper is good, 
whether it really tests the students’ ability to understand 
and write English or whether it is largely a test of short- 
distance rote memory, it still has to be answered. Are these 
methods which call for much more intelligent participation 
on the part of the students, that expect them to show 
initiative and responsibility—are these methods going to 
produce better examination results? This is what every 
teacher and every student wants to know. 

Any method that improves the students’ English will in- 
crease their chances of doing well in the examination. They 
will lose fewer marks for grammatical errors, for one thing. 
If their skill in reading for exact information has developed 
they are more likely to understand the questions clearly 
and therefore to answer to the point. The students do need, 

however, some training in the technique of answering ques- 
tions. They do not need a supply of prepared answers and 
notes to learn by heart. If a student understands the texts, 
because he has been helped by good questioning to look at 
them closely and think about them, if he knows most of the 
new vocabulary because he has used it in various ways, he 
needs only to be shown how to write annotations. He does 
not need to be given dictated annotations on all the possible 
difficult passages, to be learnt by heart. Understanding and 
the technique are what he requires. This practice in exami- 
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nation techniques can easily be given in the last term of the 
year. If it is given earlier it will have a deadening effect on 
the learning of the language, and will take the time that 
should be used for more profitable and enlivening methods. 


Ways of helping students to write essays from their own 


summaries and notes have already been considered. This 
experience is bound to be useful in the examination. They 
do, however, need practice in writing within a time limit. 
They need to become familiar with the different stages in 
answering an essay question. 


1; 


Reading the question carefully and deciding exactly 
what is asked 


1t is useful to underline the key words in a question as 
a warning against irrelevancies and a reminder of the 
angle from which the answer must be written. For 
example, a question on the essay on ' Growing more 
Food might be : * Discuss the reasons for low food pro- 
duction.’ An answer to this question does not require a 
description of irrigation projects, or a statement about 
increased yields from new hybrid plants. 1f the student 
underlines reasons and low there is some hope that he 
will keep to the point. Only too often a student, in the 
excitement of the moment, takes a false clue from a 
word or two in the question and darts off down irrel- 
evant paths. Part of his preexamination training, 
therefore, is directed to teaching him how to under- 
stand examination questions. 


Collecting and arranging ideas 


When the student has understood what is required by 
the question he must then gather together his material. 
He must learn quickly to jot down relevant points. For 
the question given above they would be — poor soil, 
inferior kinds of plant, pests, harmful insects, insuffi- 
cient water. He then needs to check these ideas against 
the words he has underlined in the question to see that 
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they are all relevant. No matter how interesting a point 
may be or how much the student knows about it he 
must be trained to leave it out if it is not relevant. 

Having collected the points he must next decide on 
the order in which they are to be presented. And all this 
he must learn to do quickly. 


3. Writing the essay from the outline 


In the examination he has a limited time in which to 
write the answer. He therefore needs practice in writing 
within comparable limits. As model question papers are 
always available it is possible for the lecturer to work 
out the average amount of time to be spent on each 
question, and to train his students in writing within 
this limit. Naturally there will be some flexibility about 
this, as the student will want to give a little more time 
to questions he feels he can answer well, though it is 


with such questions that he needs to be most careful to 
guard against irrelevancy. 


4. Revising the answer 


Students should be trained from the beginning to read 
through every piece of written work they do to see that 
they have made no careless mistakes in grammar or 
spelling. It is probable that many a marginal student 
has failed because of mistakes that he could have correc- 
ted if he had only given himself time to do this. Ways 
of training students in revision have already been dis- 
cussed so there is no need to repeat them here. 


Writing appreciations 


Here there is a real problem for some: students. They 
have not enough knowledge of English to be able to write 
a genuine appreciation of their own. A summary of the 
poem giving the main ideas and mood they should be able 
to manage if it has been well taught. If, however, apprecia- 
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üons are demanded they will have to rely on what others 
tell them about the qualities of the poem. Appreciations 
have really no place in English at this level. They belong 
to special English papers for students who have reached the 
stage where they have few problems of language and where 
they can easily think in English. 


APPENDIX 


1. SIR ISAAC NEWTON 
By Nathaniel Hawthorne 


On Christmas Day, in the year 1642, Isaac Newton was 
born at the small village of Woolsthorpe, in England. Little 
did his mother think when she beheld her new-born babe 
that he was destined to explain many matters which had 
been a mystery ever since the creation of the world. 

Isaac's father being dead, Mrs Newton was married again 
to a clergyman, and went to reside to North Witham. Her 
son was left to the care of his good old grandmother, who 
was very kind to him and sent him to school. In his early 
years Isaac did not appear to be a very bright scholar, but 
was chiefly remarkable for his ingenuity in all mechanical 
occupations. He had a set of little tools and saws of various 
sizes manufactured by himself. With the aid of these Isaac 
contrived to make many curious articles, at which he worked 
with so much skill that he seemed to have been born with 
a saw or chisel in hand. 

The neighbours looked with vast admiration at the things 
which Isaac manufactured. And his old grandmother, I 
suppose, was never weary of talking about him. 

‘He'll make a capital workman one of these days,’ she 
would probably say. ‘No fear but that Isaac will do well 
in the world and be a rich man before he dies.’ 

It is amusing to conjecture what were the anticipations 
of his grandmother and the neighbours about Isaac's future 
life. Some of them, perhaps, fancied that he would make 
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beautiful furniture of mahogany, rosewood, or polished oak, 
inlaid with ivory and ebony, and magnificently gilded. And 
then, doubtless, all the rich people would purchase these 
fine things to adorn their drawing-rooms. Others probably 
thought that little Isaac was destined to be an architect, 
and would build splendid mansions for the nobility and 
gentry, and churches too, with the tallest steeples thet had 
ever been seen in England. 

Some of his friends, no doubt, advised Isaac’s grand- 
mother to apprentice him to a clock-maker ; for, besides 
his mechanical skill, the boy seemed to have a taste for 
mathematics, which would be very useful to him in that 
profession. And then, in due time, Isaac would set up for 
himself, and would manufacture curious clocks, like those 
that contain sets of dancing figures, which issue from the 
dial-plate when the hour is struck ; or like those where a 
ship sails across the face of the clock, and is seen tossing up 
and down on the waves as often as the pendulum vibrates. 

Indeed, there was some ground for supposing that Isaac 
would devote himself to the manufacture of clocks ; since 
he had already made one of a kind which nobody had ever 
heard of before. It was set a-going, not by wheels and 
weights like other clocks, but by the dropping of water. 
This was an object of great wonderment to all the people 
round about ; and it must be confessed that there are few 
boys, or men either, who could contrive to tell what o'clock 
it is by means of a bowl of water. 

Besides the water-clock, Isaac made a sundial. Thus his 
grandmother was never at a loss to know the hour ; for the 
water-clock would teli it in the shade, and the dial in the 
sunshine. The sundial is said to be stil in existence at 
Woolsthorpe, on the corner of the house where Isaac dwelt. 
If so, it must have raarked the passage of every sunny hour 
that has elapsed since Isaac Newton was a boy. It marked 
all the famous moments of his life; it marked the houx of 
his death; and stiil the sunshine creeps slowly over it, as 
regularly as when Isaac first set it up. 


Isaac possessed a wonderful faculty of acquiring know- 
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ledge by the simplest means. For instance, what method do 
you suppose he took to find out the strength of the wind ? 
You will never guess how the boy could compel that unseen, 
inconstant, and ungovernable wonder, the wind, to tell him 
the measure of its strength. Yet nothing can be more simple. 
He jumped against the wind; and by the length of his 
jump he could calculate the force of a gentle breeze, a brisk 
gale, or a tempest. Thus, even in his boyish sports, he was 
continually searching out the secrets of philosophy. 

Not far from his grandmother's residence there was a 
windmill which operated on a new plan. Isaac was in the 
habit of going thither frequently, and would spend whole 
hours in examining its various parts. While the mill was 
at rest he pried into its internal machinery. When its broad 
sails were set in motion by the wind, he watched the 
process by which the millstones were made to revolve and 
crush the grain that was put into the hopper. After gain- 
ing a thorough knowledge of its construction he was 
observed to be unusually busy with his tools. 

It was not long before his grandmother and all the 
neighbourhood knew what Isaac had been about. He had 
constructed a model of the windmill, though not so large, 
I suppose, as one of the box-traps which boys set to catch 
squirrels, yet every part of the mill and its machinery 
was complete. Its little sails were neatly made of linen, 
and whirled round very swiftly when the mill was placed 
in a draught of air. Even a puff of wind from isaac's mouth 
or from a pair of bellows was sufficient to set the sails in 
motion. And, what was most curious, if a handful of grains 
of wheat were put into the little hopper, they would soon 
be converted into snow-white flour. 

Isaac's playmates were enchanted with his new windmill. 
They thought that nothing so pretty and so wonderful had 
ever been seen in the whole world. 

' But, Isaac,’ said one of them, ' you have forgotten one 
thing that belongs to a mill? 

“What is that?’ asked Isaac; for he supposed that from 
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the roof of the mill to its foundation, he had forgotten 
nothing. 

“Why, where is the miller ?’ said his friend. 

‘ That is true,—I must look for one,’ said Isaac; and he 
set himself to consider how the deficiency should be 
supplied. 

He might easily have made the miniature figure of a 
man ; but then it would not have been able to move about 
and perform the duties of a miller. As Captain Lemuel 
Gulliver had not yet discovered the island of Lilliput, 
isaac did not know that there were little men in the world 
whose size was just suited to his windmill. It so happened, 
however, that a mouse had just been caught in the trap ; 
and, as no other miller could be found, Mr Mouse was 
appointed to that important office. The new miller made 
a very respectable appearance in his dark-gray coat. To be 
sure, he had not a very good character for honesty, and 
was suspected of sometimes stealing a portion of the grain 
which was given him to grind. But perhaps some two- 
legged millers are quite as dishonest as this small quadruped. 

As Isaac grew older, it was found that he had far more 
important matters in his mind than the manufacture of 
toys like the little windmill. All day long, if left to himself, 
he was either absorbed in thought or engaged in some book 
of mathematics or natural philosophy. At night, I think it 
probable, he looked up with reverential curiosity to the 
Stars, and wondered whether they were worlds like our 
own, and how great was their distance from the earth, and 
what was the power that kept them in their courses. Per- 
haps, even so early in life, Isaac Newton felt a presenti- 


ment that he should be able, hereafter, to answer all these 
questions, 
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that his mother sent him back to school, and afterwards to 
the University of Cambridge. 

I have now finished my anecdotes of Isaac Newton's boy- 
hood. My story would be far too long were Í to mention 
all the splendid discoveries which he made after he came 
to be a man. He was the first that found out the nature of 
light ; for, before his day, nobody could tell what the sun- 
shine was composed of. You remember, I suppose, the story 
of an apple falling on his head, and thus leading him to dis- 
cover the force of gravitation, which keeps the heavenly 
bodies in their courses. When he had once got hold of this 
idea, he never permitted his mind to rest until he had 
searched out all the laws by which the planets are guided 
through the sky. This he did as thoroughly as if he had 
gone up among the stars and tracked them in their orbits. 
'The boy had found out the mechanism of a windmill ; the 
man explained to his fellow-men the mechanism of the 
universe. 

While making these researches he was accustomed to. 
spend night after night in a lofty tower, gazing at the 
heavenly bodies through a telescope. His mind was lifted 
far above the things of this world. He may be said, indeed, 
to have spent the greater part of his life in worlds that lie 
thousands and millions of miles away: for where the 
thoughts and the heart are, there is our true existence. 

Did you never hear the story of Newton, and his little 
dog Diamond ? One day when he was fifty years old, and 
had been hard at work more than twenty years studying 
the theory of light, he went out of his chamber, leaving his 
little dog asleep before the fire. On the table lay a heap of 
manuscript papers, containing all the discoveries which 
Newton had made during those twenty years. When his 
master was gone, up rose little Diamond, jumped upon the 
table, and overthrew the lighted candle. The papers im- 
mediately caught fire. 

Just as the destruction was completed Newton opened the 
chamber door. and perceived that the labours of twenty 
Years were reduced to a heap of ashes. There stood little 
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Diamond, the author of all the mischief. Almost any other 
man would have sentenced the dog to immediate death. 
But Newton patted him on the head with his usual kind- 
ness, although grief was at his heart. 

' O Diamond, Diamond,’ exclaimed he, ‘ thou little know- 
est the mischief thou hast done ! ' 

This incident affected his health and spirits for some 
time afterwards; but, from his conduct towards the little 
dog. you may judge what was the swectness of his temper. 

Newton lived to be a very okl man, and acquired great 
renown, and was made a member of Parliament, and 
received the honour of knighthood from the king. But he 
cared little for earthly fame and honours, and felt no pride 
in the vastness of his knowledge. All that he had learned 
only made him feel how little he knew in comparison to 
what remained tc be known. 

“I seem to myself like a child,’ observed he, “playing 
on the sea-shore, and picking up here and there a curious 
shell or a pretty pebble, while the boundless ocean of Truth 
lies undiscovered before me.’ 

At last, in 1727, when he was four-score and five years oid, 
Sir Isaac Newton died—or rather he ceased to live on earth. 
We may be permitted to believe that he is still searching 
out the infinite wisdom and goodness of the Creater as 
earnestly, and with even more success, than while his spirit 
animated a mortal body. He has left a fame behind him 
Which will be as endurable as if his name were written in 
letters of light formed by the stars upon the midnight sky. 


2. KUNWAR SINGH 
By Jim Corbeit 


Kunwar Singh was the first to visit me that day of days 
when I was given my first gun. He came early, and as with 
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great pride I put the old double-barrelled muzzle-loader 
into his hands he never, even by the flicker of an eyelid, 
showed that he had seen the gaping split in the right 
barrel, or the lappings of brass wire that held the stock 
and the barrels together. Only the good qualities of the 
left barrel were commented on, extolled ; its length, thick- 
ness, and the years of service it would give. And then, 
laying the gun aside, he turned to me and gladdened my 
eight-year-old heart and made me doubly proud of my 
possession by saying: ' You are now no longer a boy, but 
a man ; and with this good gun you can go anywhere you 
like in our jungles and never be afraid, provided you learn 
how to climb trees ; and I will now tell you a story to show 
how necessary it is for us men who shoot in the jungles to 
know how to do so. 

‘Har Singh and I went out to shoot one day last April, 
and all would have been well if a fox had not crossed our 
path as we were leaving the village. Har Singh, as you 
know, is a poor shikari with little knowledge of the jungle 
folk, and when, after seeing the fox, I suggested we should 
turn round and go home he laughed at me and said it was 
child's talk to say that a fox would bring us bad luck. So 
we continued on our way. We had started when the stars 
were paling, and near Garuppu I fired at a chital stag and 
unaccountably missed it. Later Har Singh broke the wing 
of a pea fowl, but though we chased the wounded bird as 
hard as we could it got away in the long grass, where we 
lost it. Thereafter, though we combed the jungles we saw 
nothing to shoot, and towards the evening we turned our 
faces towards home. 

' Having fired two shots, and being afraid that the forest 
guards would be looking for us, we avoided the road and 
took a sandy nullah that ran through dense scrub and 
thorn-bamboo jungle. As we went along talking of our bad 
luck, suddenly a tiger came out into the nullah and stood 
looking at us. For a long minute the tiger stared and then 
it turned and went back the way it had come. 

“After waiting a suitable time we continued on our way, 
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when the tiger again came out into the nullah ; and this 
time, as it stood and looked at us, it was growling and 
twitching its tail. We again stood quite still, and after a 
time the tiger quietened down and left the nullah. A iittle 
later, a number of jungle fowl rose cackling out of the 
dense scrub, evidently disturbed by the tiger, and one of 
them came and sat on a haldu tree right in front of us. 
As the bird alighted on a branch in full view of us, Har 
Singh said he would shoot it and so avoid going home 
empty-handed. He added that the shot would frighten 
away the tiger, and before I could stop him he fired. 

'Next second there was a terrifying roar as the tiger 
came crashing through the brushwood towards us. At this 
spot there were some runi trees growing on the edge of 
the nullah, and I dashed towards one while Har Singh 
dashed towards another. My tree was the nearer to the 
tiger, but before it arrived I had climbed out of reach. Har 
Singh had not learnt to climb trees when a boy, as 1 had, 
and he was still standing on the ground, reaching up and 
trying to grasp a branch, when the tiger, after leaving me, 
Sprang at him. The tiger did not bite or scratch Har Singh, 
but standing on its hind legs it clasped the tree, pinning 
Har Singh against it, and then started to claw big bits of 
bark and wood off the far side of the tree. While it was 
so engaged, Har Singh was screaming and the tiger was 
roaring. I had taken my gun up into the tree with me, so 
now, holding on with my bare feet, I cocked the hammer 
and fired the gun off into the air. On hearing the shot so 
close to it the tiger bounded away, and Har Singh collapsed 
at the foot of the tree, 

“When the tiger had been Bone some.time, ] climbed 
down very silently, and went to Har Singh. I found that 
one of the tiger's claws had entered his stomach and torn 
the lining from near his navel to within a few fingers’ 
breadth of the backbone, and that all his inside had fallen 
oul. Here was great trouble for me. I could not run away 
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and leave Har Singh, and not having any experience in 
these matters, I did not know whether it would be best to 
try and put all that mass of inside back into Har Singh's 
stomach, or cut it off. I talked in whispers on this matter 
with Har Singh, for we were afraid that if the tiger heard 
us it would return and kill us, and Har Singh was of the 
opinion that his inside should be put back into his stomach. 
So, while he lay on his back on the ground, I stuffed it all 
back, including the dry leaves and grass and bits of sticks 
that were sticking to it. I then wound my pugree round 
him, knotting it tight to keep everything from falling out 
again, and we set out on the seven-mile walk to our village, 
myself in front, carrying the two guns, while Har Singh 
walked behind. 

' We had to go slowly, for Har Singh was holding the 
pugree in position, and on the way night came on and 
Har Singh said he thought it would be better to go to the 
hospital at Kaledhungi than to our village; so I hid the 
guns, and we went the extra three miles to the hospital. 
The hospital was closed when we arrived, but the doctor 
babu who lives near by was awake, and when he heard 
our story he sent me to call Aladia the tobacco seller, 
who is also postmaster at Kaladhungi and who receives 
five rupees pay per month from Government, while he 
lit a lantern and went to the hospital hut with Har Singh. 
When I returned with Aladia, the doctor had laid Har 
Singh on a string bed and, while Aladia held the lantern 
and I held the two pieces of flesh together, the doctor 
sewed up the hole in Har Singh's stomach. Thereafter the 
doctor, who is a very kind man of raw years and who 
refused to take the two rupees 1 offered him, gave Har 
Singh a drink of very good medicine to make him forget 
ihe pain in his stomach and we went home and found our 
womenfolk crying, for they thought we had been killed 
in the jungle by dacoits, or by wild animals. So you see, 
Sahib, how necessary it is for us men who shoot in the 
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jungles to know how to climb trees, for if Har Singh had 
had someone to advise him when he was a boy, he would 
not have brought all that trouble on us.’ ! 


3. GROWING MORE FOOD 
By Navin Sullivan 


Although men have been growing crops for thousands of 
years, they have not always had enough to eat. Even to-day, 
many people in the world go hungry. If we are to grow 
enough for everyone, we have to grow more crops and better 
Crops. 

Like men, plants need the right food in order to grow. 
In particular, they need three chemical substances in the 
soil called nitrogen, phosphorus, and potassium. They also 
need smaller amounts of other chemical substances, includ- 
ing calcium, magnesium and sulphur. If there is too little 
of any of these important substances in the soil, the yield 
of the crop is poor. 

When a plant grows, it takes up these essential substan- 
ces from the soil and builds them into itself. If we take the 
plant out of the soil and use it for food, we are taking some 
of the essential substances away. This means that future 
plants will find less of these substances in the soil. In time, 
the soil will become too poor for plants to grow in it at all. 


'The runi tree against which the tigress—who evidently had just 
given birth to cubs in that area, and who resented the presence of 
human beings—pinned Har Singh was about eighteen inches thick, and 
in her rage the tigress tore away a third of it. This tree became a land- 
mark for all who shot or poached in the Garuppu jungles until, some 
twenty-five years later, it was destroyed by a forest fire, 

Har Singh, in spite of the rough and ready treatment he received at 


the hands of his three friends, and in spite of the vegetation that went 


inside him, suffered no ill effects from his wound, and lived to die of 
old age. 
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'To prevent this we must put the essential substances back 
into the soil. One way of doing this is by putting raanure 
on the soil. This contains the remains of plants that have 
been eaten, and if we add it to the soil we are returning 
some of the essential substances to the soil. In Europe and 
in Japan manure from animals, or dung, has for long been 
used in this way. In China a great deal of night soil is 
used in the same way, and India is starting to use this too. 
Unfortunately much of the dung in India is used as fuel 
because there is not enough wood to burn. This means 
that there is less dung for the soil and the crops. 

Even when we use manure, we cannot put back into the 
soil more of the essential substances than have been taken 
out. Often the soil did not have enough of them in the first 
place, and so we must provide extra supplies. To do this, 
we make artificial fertilizers, which contain plenty of the 
necessary chemicals. When we put these fertilizers into the 
soil, the crops grow much better and yield much more food 
for us. Trials in India have proved that if we use a fertilizer 
containing a mixture of nitrogen and phosphorus, we can 
get half as much rice again from the crop on any one piece 
of land. In Nigeria, Ghana, and Senegal trials have shown 
that many crop yields can be doubled by using fertilizer. 
More and more fertilizer is now being used all over the 
world. 

Our crops also need water. We have to make sure that 
they do not have too little water, nor too much. To control 
the amount of water that they get, we irrigate the land. 
By irrigation we can bring more water to thirsty plants. 
We can also control flood waters with irrigation systems. 

By building dams across rivers we can stop some of the 
river water from fiowing on downstream. Then we guide 
this water along specially dug canals to our crops. Often 
these dams are low ones called barrages. There are many 
of these in India and Pakistan. The biggest is the Sukkur 
Barrage in Pakistan, which supplies water from the Indus 
River to 3 million hectares, or 74 million acres, of land, 
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With this water, wheat, cotton, and other crops are grown 
on land which would otherwise be desert. In Nigeria, 
water from the Niger River is being used to irrigate land, 
thanks to the Sansanding Dam. Still more will be used 
when dams are built across the Niger at Kainji, Jebba, 
and Shiroro Gorge. Tanzania has the Rufiji River, which 
is being used for irrigation at Kilombero. 

To save water which comes during the rains, so that we 
can use it during a dry time, we build big reservoirs and 
many small tanks. One of the biggest irrigation systems, 
on the Damodar River in India, has a total of eight 
reservoirs. 

With these dams, reservoirs, and canals we can control 
the river floods which once damaged the land, and we can 
grow better crops. If floods from the sea are a danger, as 
in East Pakistan, we can build big embankments to prevent 
the water from coming in. However, a lot of land has had 
too much water in the past because of faulty irrigation or 
floods. This land is now waterlogged : it contains so much 
water that crops will not grow on it. 

Also, water in this soil has for long been rising to the 
surface, bringing up with it various salts from the soil. 
When the water has evaporated from the surface, the salts 
have been left behind. As a result, the amount of saltiness, 
or the salinity, of the surface soil has become too great for 
plants to grow. In Pakistan, large areas of land have been 
spoiled in this way. 

Before using this soil for growing crops, we must draia 
off some of the water and wash the salts back into more 
of the soil. To do this we sink wells into the soil and pump 
water out. Some of this water gocs through new irrigation 
canals to dry land elsewhere ; some of it is used to flood 
the salty soil. When the water drains down into the soil, 
it washes the salts down deep into the soil with it, leaving 
the top soil sweet. Then we can grow crops on this soil 
once more. Thousands of wells to do this work are now 
being sunk in Pakistan. 


It is very important to give crops the right amounts of 
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fertilizer and water, but we can have even better crops if 
we choose the best variety of plant for each. At present 
many farmers are using different varieties of plant for 
each food crop. Some of these varieties are good, some 
are not. 

One way to improve our crops is by selecting the best 
variety that we know of a plant, and growing only from 
that. Another way is to breed a new and better variety of 
plant from existing varieties. To do this we choose vari- 
eties with different good qualities as parent plants, and 
then from these we can grow new plants which combine 
the good qualities of the parents. This means that we get 
even better plants. Such specially bred plants are called 
hybrids. 

In India to-day, trials have shown that there is a hybrid 
maize which will yield twice as much dry grain as the old 
varieties of maize. In Ceylon, four new varieties of rice 
which give bigger yields have been produced. A rice from 
China has been found to give better yields in Uttar Pradesh, 
in India. Improved varieties of rice, maize, and jute are 
now ready in Pakistan. With the new variety of jute, two 
crops a year may be possible. 

In spite of fertilizers, irrigation, and better plant vari- 
eties, some people still believe that tractors are the key to 
better agriculture. This is not so, but better farm tools can 
certainly be helpful. Sometimes a big gain can be made 
quite simply. For example, by using a hoe instead of a 
planning stick, or by putting a hard steel point on the 
share of a wooden plough, we can cultivate the land better 
and work with less effort. If we have animals to help us, or 
powered machinery, we cultivate the land better and work 
with less effort. If we have animals to help us, or powered 
machinery, we can work more quickly. This makes it easier 
to sow all our crops at the best time, and to harvest them 
as soon as they are ripe, before the rains come. If we use 
improved plant varieties as well as better machinery, we 
may even be able to grow an extra crop in the year. 
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However good our crops, we have to guard them against 
attack by pests and plant diseases. Insect pests can be fought 
by insecticides, which poison them. One of the best-known 
insecticides is DDT. In America farmers have been able to 
double their potato harvest by protecting their plants with 
this insecticide. In tropical countries men are fighting the 
desert. In East and West Africa, India and Pakistan, the 
swarms of locusts are being reduced by insecticides which 
are sprayed from low-flying aeroplanes. Very large areas of 
land are sprayed at egg-laying times, and hopper bands are 
also sprayed. 

We can also spray the crops themselves. By spraying them 
with insecticides, we stop insect pests. By spraying them with 
fungicides, we stop plant diseases caused by moulds, or 
fungi. Many crops are treated in this way each year. 

A clever invention is insecticides which can be added 
to the soil so that the plant takes them up. The leaves 
of the plant then become full of the insecticide. This does 
not harm the plant, but it poisons any insect eating the 
leaves or sucking the plant juices. Such insecticides, which 
are called systemic insecticides, only attack the harmful 
insects. Fungicides which work in this way are also known. 

The best way of fighting plant disease is to grow varieties 
of plant which resist the disease naturally, Sometimes special 
disease-resistant varieties can be developed. For example, 
we now have varieties of wheat which resist many forms of 
rust. E 

We also have to fight weeds, because they use up some of 
the substances in the soil which our plants need. In Ceylon, 
trials have shown that controlling weeds may be one of the 
best ways of increasing crop yields. To fight the weeds, 
chemical sprays have been developed which kill weeds 
without harming crops. 

In the war against hunger, modern agriculture can help 
us a great deal. With it, we should be able to double crop 
yields in India and tropical Africa, and in many places 
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we may be able to double those yields yet again. We can 
hope that, as more and more farmers learn how to grow 
better crops, fewer and fewer people will go hungry. 


4. THE SOLITARY REAPER 
By William Wordsworth 


Behold her, single in the field, 
Yon solitary Highland Lass ! 
Reaping and singing by herself ; 
Stop here, or gently pass ! 
Alone she cuts and binds the grain, 
And sings a melancholy strain ; 
O listen ! for the Vale profound 
Is overflowing with the sound. 


No Nightingale did ever chaunt — - 
More welcome notes to weary bands 

Of travellers in some shady haunt, 
Among Arabian sands : 

A voice so thrilling ne'er was heard 

In Spring-time from the Cuckoo-bird 

Breaking the silence of the seas 

Among the farthest Hebrides. 


Will no one tell me what she sings ?— 
Perhaps the plaintive numbers flow 
For old, unhappy, far-off things, 
And battles long ago : 
Or is it some more humble lay, 
Familiar matter of today ? 
Some natural sorrow, loss, or pain, 
That has been, and may be again? 
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Whate'er the theme, the Maiden sang 25 
As if her song could have no ending ; 

I saw her singing at her work, 
And o’er the sickie bending ;— 

I listen’d, motionless and still ; 

And, as I mounted up the hill, 30 

The music in my heart I bore, 

Long after it was heard no more. 


5. OZYMANDIAS 
By Percy Bysshe Shelley 


I met a traveller from an antique land 

Who said : Two vast and trunkless legs of stone 
Stand in the desert. ... Near them, on the sand, 
Half sunk, a shattered visage lies, whose frown, 

And wrinkled lip, and sneer of cold command, 
"Tell that its sculptor well those passions read 
Which yet survive, stamped on these lifeless things, 
The hand that mocked them, and the heart that fed : 
And on the pedestal these words appear: . 
“My name is Ozymandias, king of kings : 10 
Look on my works, ye Mighty, and despair ! ' 
Nothing beside remains. Round the decay 

Of that colossal wreck, boundless and bare 


The lone and level sands stretch far away. 
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